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FACE TO FACE WITH THE TRUSTS. 


The nineteenth century was par ez- 
cellence the age of competition; is the 
twentieth century to be the age of com- 
bination and monopoly? The forma- 
tion of the American Steel Trust, with 
a capital of a “billion dollars,” as the 
American Press proudly puts it, is sim- 
ply the most conspicuous instance of a 
tendency which has for the last decade 
been at work, wherever industry is 
highly organized and competition ex- 
treme. This tendency was noted by 
thinkers as far back as the younger 
Stephenson, whose aphorism, “where 
combination is possible, competition 
fails,” is famous. England, Germany, 
Austria, and even Russia have their 
Trusts, as well as the United States. 
But in the United States, these organi- 
zations of capital have attained to di- 
mensions which are, without exagger- 
ation, a threat to the world. 

To England the danger from them is 
peculiarly great. The Steel Trust men- 
aces our most vital industry, and mena- 
ces it in the most insidious manner, 
just at a time when we are beginning to 
feel the advancing price of coal and the 
searcity of iron ore. One by one in the 


1“ It was pointed out that, from a commercial 
point of view, the strength of American manufac- 
turers lay in protection.”—“Times’ ” Report of 32nd 
Meeting of the British Iron and Steel Institute. So, 


past our leading industries have been 
hit by foreign competition. That com- 
petition has been fostered by protec- 
tive tariffs, securing to the German, 
French, Belgian, or American manu- 
facturer his home market, and enabling 
him to place his surplus products on 
neutral or unprotected markets at, or 
below, cost price. The French maker 
of cottons and woollens’ for example, 
has open to him the French market 
and, in addition to this, close to his 
own door, the English market. If he 
wishes to do so he can make for 
80,000,000 of consumers—to use round 
figures—and half of these 80,000,000 
must buy his own goods unless they 
are willing to pay higher prices for 
English or German products. The 
English manufacturer has no such re- 
served market. In France he has the 
tariff against him; in England he has 
to face and compete with French, Ger- 
man, and American tariff-assisted 
goods. He has open to him as a free 
market, near at hand, only 40,000,000 
consumers, and even there he has no 
discrimination in his favor, other than 
the cost of transportation. Moreover, 


too, Sir Alfred Hickman, in his letter to Lord George 
Hamilton, complains that the American manufac- 
turer is supported by a virtual bounty of 90 to #0 per 
cent. 
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in many cases the discrimination of 
transportation costs is actually against 
him. It is a commonplace that certain 
goods can be moved from northern 
France, Berlin, or New York to London 
more cheaply than from Manchester, 
or Sussex, or Kent. 

Under fierce competition British for- 
eign trade has remained practically sta- 
tionary so far as value is concerned, 
since 1872. Our exports were £256,000,- 
000 in that year; they were £291,000,- 
000 in 1900, an increaseof only £35,000,- 
000 in a period of twenty-eight years, 
and even that increase? is to be ascribed 
to the larger quantity of coal exported, 
to the far higher price for which it was 
sold, and to the fact that new ships 
built for foreign customers were not in- 
cluded in 1872 in the returns. Coal, be 
it remembered, is a form of national 
capital, and when once gone can never 
be replaced. As against the expansion 
in the exportation of coal, we have to 
note the collapse of the silk industry, 
which in 1857 was producing goods to 
the value of £21,000,000 a year, and 
which in 1895 had shrunk to an output 
of £6,000,000; the collapse of the sugar- 
refining trade, in which an enormous 
capital had been invested, and which is 
now dead beyond hope; of the linen in- 
dustry, in which there been a 
steady decline; of agriculture, in which 
the acreage under corn crops has fallen 
from 13,300,000 acres in 1846, to 7,406,- 
000 in 1899; the decay of the cotton 
trade, in which a condition of stagna- 
tion was long since reached, and in 
which the return upon capital invested 
is now so low that a further decline is 
to be expected in the future; and of the 
woollen and worsted trades, production 
in which is markedly retrogressive and 
which have never recovered from the 
effects of the American tariffs.* 

It was maintained by the earlier 
Free Traders that, though particular 


has 


2 The value of the coal exported in 10 wae £28,000,- 
000 more than in 1872. 
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industries might suffer trom unlimited 
competition, the country generally 
gained. It was assumed that labor dis- 
placed from the sugar-refinery or silk- 
mill could easily obtain work elsewhere 
—an assumption which experience 
shows to have been ill-founded. Labor 
was represented by that strange ab- 
straction, the man,” who 
knows his own interests, bargains on 
terms of perfect equality with the cap- 
italist, has no ties of nationality, lan- 
guage, place and home, and has a 
mobility and adaptiveness which are 
not possessed by the human being of 
flesh and blood. Cobden’s advice to the 
working classes was that they should 
accumulate £20 apiece, when they 
would be free to migrate to the United 
States. With the completest insou- 
ciance he was prepared to see England 
stripped of her best and most intelli- 
gent labor. In much the same way a 
modern disciple of Mr. Cobden writes 
in “The Times:” “To bolster up a de- 
clining industry by State aid is a most 
foolish thing. . . . It is folly for a peo- 
ple to produce things nature has forbid- 
den them to produce. . . . 1: our labor 
is defective the sooner it is coerced in- 
to sound ways the better, and the spur 
to labor is competition.” 

Within limits such reasoning has its 
value. But there are limits. Moreover, 
what is meant by the phrase “nature 
has forbidden them to produce?” 
Is it really the fact that the world is 
divided like a chessboard, each square 
of which is ordained by nature to pro- 
duce particular commodity? 
What natural reason is there why 
Lancashire should manufacture cotton, 
which hastobeimported from the South- 
ern United States or India, when the 
mills of Bombay, Alabamaand Georgia, 


“economic 


some 


8 The figures for the exports in the two “boom” 
years, 1872 and 1900, are :— 


1872. 1890. 
Cotton manufactures £63.4 millions. £62 millions 
Woollen as 82.8 * 6.6 “* 
Iron and steel manufs. 35.9 aaa 82 - 
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are close to the raw material and to 
coal?* Why should Yorkshire import 
wool from Australia or South Africa, 
make it up into cloth and then send it 
backagain? Isthatthe “natural” order of 
things? Why should Sheffield bring 
iron ore from Spain, convert it into 
machinery and return it to Spain? In 
a word, does any British industry now 
rest on a “natural” basis? And if the 
word of nature is to be the ultimate 
law, what are we to say of such works 
as the Manchester Ship Canal, which 
turns an inland city into a sea-port? 
Naturecan not infrequently be worsted 
by man, with a little patience and per- 
severance. There was a time when the 
beet-sugar industry in Germany might 
have been called an “unnatural” indus- 
try, yet the fact is that it is now able 
to hold its own without bounties. A 
certain initial outlay is necessary in 
most industries before they begin to 
pay. On the other hand, is that compe- 
tition fair and “natural” which comes 
from the foreign manufacturer pro- 
tected by the tariff? 

The most important consideration 
from the public standpoint when ask- 
ing whether a trade shall be allowed to 
perish is that of national self-sufficien- 
ey. It is not a good thing to be depend- 
ent upon the foreigner for food, cloth- 
ing, steel or machinery. In war such 
complete dependence might, and prob- 
ably would, spell disaster. “The idea 
of division of labor,” says Mr. Macros- 
ty, in “Trustsand theState,” “as applied 
to countries, has been deliberately sur- 
rendered for the conception of a nation, 
not as a mere congeries of individuals, 
but as a unit which must be capable of 
performing a certain number of func- 
tions. . . . This ‘neo-mercantilism,’ of 
course, imposes, for some time at least, 
a burden upon the community at large, 
but so, too, does the maintenance of a 


4 The damp climate of Lancashire, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. E. Atkinson gives an advantage of seven 
per cent. on the finer counts, is a factor which sci- 
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police force for the protection of prop- 
erty.” In the United States, on the 
Continent, in the British Colonies, this 
opinion represents the policy of every 
practical statesman. Only in England 
is it regarded with suspicion. This is 
because for ninety years we have had 
no experience of war, and because we 
are probably the most intensely con- 
servative people in the The 
Free Trade theories were in the air for 
well-nigh a generation before they be- 


world. 


“ame the basis of our economic system; 
it may be as long before they are modi- 
fied and brought into line with Impe- 
rial and national requirements. 
Nevertheless it ‘is highly probable 
that the American Steel Trust, when 
it gets to work, will effect a drastic 
change in our views. Of all factors in 
the international competition it is the 
most important. In proportion as men 
are familiar with its organizer, with 
its possibilities, and with the kind of 
procedure to which such organizations 
resort, is their uneasiness. The opti- 
mism on this side of the Atlantic comes 
mainly from those who have not stud- 
American Trusts in their latest 
phase. “We are doomed,” the 
words to me of a great captain of in- 
dustry who just returned from 
America. “The situation is one with- 
out precedent,” writes the “Engineer.” 
“The conditions are such as no political 
economist has ever dreamt of as possi- 
ble. The Trust will be able to manu- 
facture over 12,000,000 tons of pig-iron 


ied 
were 


has 


every year; and at least three-fourths 
of all the steel the United 
States. ... Mr. Morgan and his imme- 
diate partners can fix the price of iron 
and steel. They are, for the moment at 
all events, beyond the fear of competi- 
tion.” 

To consolidate its position, the Trust 
must destroy its competitors at home, 


used in 


ence may reproduce. As against this the American 
operative tends sixteen looms; the British, four. 
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or at least compel them to accept the 
terms which its organizers consider 
reasonable. One of the most formida- 
ble of them is the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. To fight competitors the 
gigantic sum of £40,000,000 is said to 
have been placed in Mr. Morgan’s 
hands. The methods adopted will be 
those of commercial war.* Rivals will 
be systematically undersold in the 
American and in neutral markets. If 
the Pennsylvania Company tenders to 
supply steel rails at twenty-five dollars, 
it will find the Trust underbidding it 
at twenty. Agreements will be made 
with the great American railways, by 
which, in exchange for cheap rails and 
a monopoly in carrying the Trust’s 
products, the railways will grant heavy 
rebates and low freights. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company, as an example of the 
kind of thing that happens, obtained 
from certain railways a uniform 
freight of $1.50 per barrel on all oil, 
while a rebate of $1.06 was to be paid 
to it on every barrel shipped, by whom- 
soever it was shipped. That is to say, 
it not only paid $1.06 per barrel less 
than its competitors, but actually lev- 
ied a tax of the «ame amount on them 
on every barrel shipped by them, so 
that the discrimination in its favor was 
over $2.12 per barrel. No wonder that 
it speedily expelled its rivals from the 
market, and established a monopoly 
which has been undisputed for twenty 
years. In the course of ten years it de- 
stroyed, drove bankrupt, or bought up 
on its own terms no less than seventy- 
four oil refineries in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Crossing the ocean, it 
wrecked the Scotch paraffine industry, 
driving dearer but safer oil out of the 
market with its cheap and deadly prod- 
uct, and dictated the price which the 
Scotch makers were to charge for solid 
paraffine and lubricants. It has thus 


5 Unless an agreement can be reached. 
like States, do not fight until they have exhausted 
diplomacy. 


Trusts, 
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acquired a vast power, and it holds the 
American and neutral markets in its 
grip. 

The first consequence when the Steel 
Trust begins to attack its competitors 
will be a heavy fall in prices in all the 
markets open to it. While it is spend- 
ing its £40,000,000 the price of the arti- 
cles which it produces will be re 
duced below the cost of production. 
Even before the advent of the Trust, 
America, owing to superior organiza- 
tion, greater labor facilities, and better 
supply of raw material, claimed to be 
able todeliver steel in Europe ata price 
below that which European makers 
could profitably charge. Steel plates 
for ship-building from the United 
States have for months competed suc- 
cessfully with British-made plates in 
the Glasgow market. American loco- 
motives and cars have for years been 
steadily displacing British locomotives 
and cars in the open market. The 
Cape Colony Railway Department has 
warned British makers not only that 
most prejudicial delays occur in the 
completion of orders placed with them, 
but also that the cost of the British 
article is much higher. New Zealand, 
according to Mr. Demarest Lloyd ‘* 
buys 38-ton American locomotives for 
£1,650 delivered at Wellington, whereas 
the English article costs in England 
£2,150—or, adding freight charges, 40 
per cent. more. Since the Wellington 
and Manawatu Railway Company tried 
the experiment of importing American 
locomotives, it has bought none from 
England. When ten years ago or so 
the New Zealand State Railways or- 
dered twenty engines in England, the 
Colony had to wait two years for de- 
livery, found the first two locomotives 
were of excessive weight, and finally 
had to alter the whole twenty to fit the 
New Zealand bridges.’ As a contrast, 


6 Mr. Lloyd gives the English price as £3,150, which 
I read is a misprint for £2,150. 
7 Rous-Marten. “Engineering Magazine,” March. 
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twelve engines ordered about the same 
time in America, were delivered within 
four months at a price £410 under that 
charged by British firms, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Rous-Marten, a perfectly im- 
partial expert, did their work excellent- 
ly. In 1897, under a wave of patriotic 
emotion, New Zealand made a further 
attempt to buy engines in England. 
Again the manufacturers were “so full 
of orders that they could hold out no 
hope of a reasonably early delivery,” 
with one exception, and the business 
consequently went to the United 
States. As to the quality of the Amer- 
ican engines, Mr. Allison Smith, the 
New Zealand locomotive superintend- 
ent, is entirely favorable. “So much 
better are American engines suited 
than British engines to colonial rail- 
ways, with their rough and lighter 
roads,” he writes, “that in my opinion 
no others ought to be used on these 
lines.” On Australian railways Bald- 
win (American) locomotives are at 
work in New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Queensland with satisfactory re- 
sults. For the Sudan railways Ameri- 
can engines had to be ordered for the 
old, old reason that British works 
were busy with orders. “The American 
engines,” says Mr. Winston Churchill, 
“were sooner delivered and £1,000 cheap- 
er. They broke down rarely. All their 
similar parts were interchangable... . 
The fact that they were considerably 
faster soon won them a good reputation 
on the railway, and the soldier who 
travelled to the front was as anxious 
to avoid his country’s locomotives as 
to preserve its honor. “They were,’ 
said one of the subalterns, ‘the product 
of a higher class of labor than that em- 
ployed in England. They represented 
greater talent though less toil.’” From 
India and Burma comes much the same 
story. 


1901. But see id., August, 1899, p. 560-1, where it ap- 
pears thatthe New Zealand specifications,and not 
the manufacturers, were at fault. The same writer, 
in a recent issue of the “Engineer,” has pointed out 
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In Cape Colony orders were given for 
sixty saloons and six locomotives to 
American makers in 1897; in 1899 six 
Pullman saloons were ordered; in 1900 
a considerable number of American 
locomotives, steel platform cars of 40- 
tons capacity and switches. In addi- 
tion to these a large quantity of steel 
rails was purchased in America. In 
England we have seen the Midland 
Railway ordering forty locomotives 
across the Atlantic, which :ocomotives, 
according to the Midland chief mechan- 
ical engineer, “are doing their work in 
a satisfactory manner.” We have seen 
the Great Northern, Great Central, and 
Barry Railway following the Midland’s 
example. We have seen an order for 
8,000 tons of rails and fish-plates sent 
to the Carnegie Company—now ab- 
sorbed in the Steel Trust—by the Great 
Eastern, because, in the words of the 
Chairman, “We have no option but to 
go where we knew we could rely upon 
good material and prompt delivery, and 
that at a price below what we should 
have been compelled to pay in England.” 

As with steel plates, rails, locomo- 
tives, and rolling stock, so with other 
iron and steel wares. In the case of 
the Atbara Bridge, where time was an 
all-important consideration, the lowest 
British tender was at the rate of 
£15 15s. per ton, the first span to be 
delivered in two months, and the re- 
mainder to be delivered, span by span, 
every three weeks. The best American 
tender, which was accepted, was that 
of the Pencoyd Iron Works, at the rate 
of £10 13s. 6d. a ton for material, the 
whole to be erected in fourteen weeks. 
Whether in the matter of price or time 
there could be no comparison. As 
there were seven the English 
firm would have required twenty-six 
weeks. In the case of the Gokteik Via- 
duct in Burma, a structure 2,260 feet 


spans, 


the folly of accepting, without careful analysis, the 
diatribes against American engines, so frequent of 
late. 
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long and 320 feet high, the lowest Eng- 
lish tender was at a cost of £26 10s. a 
ton, the work to be erected in three 
years. The tender of the Pennsylva- 
nia Steel Company was £15 a ton, 
the work to be erected in one year. 
Here again the difference is simply as- 
tounding. As the next instance I will 
take the tenders for the Uganda rail- 
way bridges, giving the highest and 
lowest British and American figures. 
The highest British tender was for 
£18 10s. a ton, delivered in one hun- 
dred and four weeks; the lowest £15 5s., 
delivered in sixty weeks. The highest 
American tender was £14 5s., delivered 
free on board at New York in forty- 
eight weeks; the lowest that of the 
Pencoyd Iron Company, alias the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company, one of Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s concerns, £10 6s., deliv- 
ered in any British port, and the time, 
including that required to erect the 
bridge, forty-six weeks. This last ten- 
der was accepted, and one can scarcely 
wonder at the fact. 

To explain this extraordinary differ- 
ence, we must suppose one of three 
things—either that American works are 
immeasurably superior in economy of 
construction, cheapness of material and 
labor; or that English works are handi- 
capped, as manufacturers assert, by 
arbitrary restrictions in the contracts, 
which are waived in the case of Ameri- 
can firms; or that our markets are be- 
ing made a dumping ground for the 
American surplus products, under Mr. 
Carnegie’s surplus law, at unremuner- 
ative prices. In any case the above 
figures are an ironical comment upon 
Lord Playfair’s remark in 1887 that— 
“We [English] are a great exporting 
nation. ... The United States cannot be 
80, for her cost of production is raised so 
high by protection that her exports are 


8Compare Mr. Schwab’s evidence before the 
American Industrial Commission, “that it had been, 
and would be, the policy of his company to sell 
abroad at lower prices than in the United States in 
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of small account in the markets of the 
world.” 

Moreover, the United States is not 
the only tariff-protected industrial sys- 
tem which is threatening us. In simple 
defiance of Lord Playfair’s confident 
prophecy, Germany is also producing, 
more cheaply than ourselves, goods in 
the manufacture of which till yester- 
day we had a monopoly. The German 
naval constructor, Siissenguth,’ in a pa- 
per on naval construction, shows that 
on authoritative English figures Ger- 
many is building battleships as cheaply 
as, or more cheaply than England, per 
ton of displacement. Yet obviously 
under Lord Playfair’s law, the cost of 
production should have been raised so 
high by protection that there would 
be no possibility of comparison or com- 
petition in the home market. For ob- 
serve that the cost of German ships is 
the cost not to foreign buyers, in whose 
case the Carnegie principle of dumping 
surplus products would come inte play, 
but to the German Government. 

The instances given—and they might 
be multiplied almost indefinitely, if 
we included the machine-tool industry 
and the manufacture of stationary en- 
gines—show that even before the days 
of the Trust the Americans were beat- 
ing us in the open markets. Students 
agree that the American works concen- 
trate their energies upon specialties to 
an extraordinary degree, standardize 
everything, and relentlessly send to the 
scrap-heap old machinery. Even loco- 
motives in the United States are not 


built to last, or meant to last, 
more than fifteen years, because 
it is practically certain that with 
the rush of invention such im- 


provements will have been introduced 
before the lapse of that time that these 
locomotives will be uneconomical and 


order to hold the markets.” He spoke definitely of 
“selling his surplus at a loss.” 
®*Marins Rundschau,” March, 1899. 
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out of date. The lavish equipment of 
the American workshops is in striking 
contrast with European practice. Says 
the Superintendent of the Pennsylva- 
nia Steel Company,” with regard to 
German shops—and the words apply 
equally to England: “In point of fact 
it may be doubted whether the general 
volume of business in Germany would 
enable any one modernized plant to 
secure enough business to keep things 
hustling the year round. The aggregate 
annual output of the four largest 
bridge-works in Germany is approxi- 
mately 32,000 tons, which is equivalent 
to the tonnage of a single American 
shop of the first class.” Another 
American engineer adds: “The Euro- 
pean bridge constructors. . . can ob- 
serve methods of design and imitate 
them, as some progressive American 
manufacturers have done. But how 
shall they get the constant market for 
bridges which has enabled American 
bridge companies to invest vast sums 
in labor-saving machinery and other 
appliances?” It is here that the advan- 
tage of the enormous market shows 
itself. The manufacturer with an open 
market of 80,000,000 souls can work 
on a vaster scale and specialize more 
completely than the manufacturer with 
a market of haif the size. 

It will be observed that these Ameri- 
ean authorities insist upon the impor- 
tance of modern plant, which means 
labor-saving machinery. But in Eng- 
land labor-saving machinery cannot 
be used to the same extent, because 
overtly or covertly the labor organi- 
zations set their face against it; pre- 
vent its introduction; limit the output 
of the machines; and insist upon their 
being handled by the skilled labor 
which they supersede. Capital dare 
not and cannot force labor to accept 
these appliances, because of the grave 
social problem which the situation of 
the dislodged workers would present. 


10“Engineering Magazine.” April, 1901, p. 52-3. 
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Two men with five automatic machines 
can do the work of ten men or of 
twenty men without machine-tools in 
our backward workshops, but then 
what becomes of the eight or eighteen 
dislodged men? Sir R. Giffen has spo- 
ken of the growth of “social wreck- 
age” in our industrial system, and Mr. 
J. A. Hobson thinks that of the work- 
ing classes “nearly two millions are lia- 
ble at any time to figure as waste or 
surplus labor.” Before such terrifying 
facts the attitudes of both unions and 
employers become intelligible. The 
one class dreads the sacrifice of its 
the other class dreads the 
social results of the sacrifice. Compe- 
tition is limited by mutual 
only “nature,” by which in this case 
is apparently meant the tariff-aided 
products of the foreign manufacturer, 
unhappily proceeds to bring down at 
once the British employer and his em- 
ployee in common ruin. Industry after 


members; 


consent, 


industry has declined, or stagnated to 
such a degree that it can offer no op- 
portunity of employment to those dis- 
placed. In the United States, owing 
to the rapid expansion, variety of in- 
dustries and phenomenal prosperity, 
the same problems have not as yet 
arisen. 

The businesses which have been com- 
bined in the Stee) Trust are all of giant 
size and cover the whole iron and steel 
industries. Mines, railways, works, 
and ports are all owned by the Trust, 
and placed under the virtual control of 
a single man. The power which Mr. 
Morgan wields is in many ways great- 
er than that of Napoleon himself, and 
he has as lieutenants to assist him, 
such minds as Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller, each of whom has built 
up a gigantic fortune for himself; in- 
deed last year the profits of the Carne- 
gie Company reached the respectable 
sum of £8,000,000 sterling. The high- 
est talent can be employed by the 
Trust, since it is able to pay its heads 
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of departments salaries which would 
be princely fortunes in Europe. Es- 
tablishment charges and cost of man- 
agement are at the same time reduced 
by the elimination of hundreds of en- 
gineers, inanagers and clerks who were 
required by the various concerns be- 
fore their amalgamation, but who are 
now no longer needed and find them- 
selves remorselessly turned adrift. We 
may next ask how, even apart from 
the question of cheap coal, cheap iron- 
ore, and pliable labor, the English bus- 
inesses are to compete, when they lack 
the unity of direction and command 
that marks the Trust, and when they 
are saddled with multitudes of mana- 
gers, engineers, clerks and offices— 
all expensive luxuries; to say nothing 
of inflated capital and ignorant share- 
holders. Obviously there must be con- 
centration and centralization in Eng- 
land; our organization, if we are to 
hold our own, must be raised to the 
same standard as the American, and at 
the same time the superfluous em- 
ployees must be dismissed wholesale. 
It is useless to protest that American 
methods are horrible and repugnant, 
and that we prefer to keep our indus- 
trial organization upon its present foot- 
ing. This is precisely what the Chi- 
nese said, when they deliberately de- 
cided against Western Civilization, and 
used what force they could to support 
their objection. American methods, 
with open competition, will overthrow 
our industry, not the less surely be- 
cause we object to them. There is only 
one means by which we can preserve 
our existing system, and it is not ab- 
solutely certain that this means would 
be effective. We can put up a tariff 
wall round our islands, and round the 
Empire. Instead of examining this al- 
ternative, we are amusing ourselves 
with pleasant delusions, such as the 
hope that the United States will aban- 


11 This rise is not necessarily permanent. An ex. 
amination of Standard Oil prices shows that Trusts 
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don Protection and resort to Free 
Trade, and that the labor organiza- 
tions will attack the Trusts. Protec- 
tion however, is more firmly rooted 
than ever, and the labor organizations 
will receive their share of the spoil, 
precisely as they do in the birmingham 
Alliances, and in the West Riding dye- 
ing trade combination, and in many 
other cases where a sliding scale is 
adopted, giving the artisan a fair pro- 
portion of the monopolist’s profit. 
Already the effects of the Trust’s 
competition are noticeable. Just as we 
should anticipate, prices have been 
slightly raised in the United States 
where steel rails have gone up from 
26 to 28 dollars a ton.“ This, however, 
is due to the enormous demand for 
steel, caused by the trade expansion of 
the United States during the last few 
years and by the heavy orders from 
Russia. It might well have occurred 
had there been no Trust. For the mo- 
ment Mr. Morgan’s Trust finds that its 
whole energy is required to meet this 
home demand. But its capacity of 
output is immensely in excess of the 
normal American demand. In the 
United States firms have not, as in 
England, rested satisfied when from an 
excess of business they have not been 
able to takefreshorders. “In Chicago,” 
says Mr. Consul Wyndham, “if a fac- 
tory is busy and cannot, with the ordi- 
nary hands, fill the orders that are 
offered, the staff and works are in- 
creased. ... It prevents rival business- 
es being started either here or in some 
other part of the States.” This is a 
fact to be commended to the attention 
of British manufacturers. The Steel 
Trust may or may not increase its 
plant, but in any case, when the Ameri- 
can demand returns to something like 
the normal proportions, there will be a 
gigantic surplus for the foreign market. 
And then will come our time of stress. 


diminish violent oscillations in the price-curve, but 
do not prevent a slow fall in prices. 
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Even now England is feeling the re- 
sults of the organization of the Trust. 
“Scotch iron and steel makers,” said 
a newspaper paragraph at the end of 
March, “have become alarmed at the 
prospects of the American Steel Trust 
swamping their export markets, and as 
buyers will not do business, prices are 
being cut down to a ruinous level. In 
the Glasgow Iron Market, to-day, 
Scotch iron fell to £2 12s. 6d. cash. 
Steel plates are now £2 a ton down 
from top prices.” In the Cleveland 
district 23 out of 97 blast furnaces have 
been put out since the end of 1900, and 
in the Midlands 12; whereas in Amer- 
ica the number of furnaces in blast has 
actually iucreased by 60, from 211 to 
271. The Directors of the North East- 
ern Steel Company in their report, give 
us a foretaste of what is coming. They 
regret that, for the first time in sixteen 
years, they cannot pay a dividend. 
They point out that in April, 1900, 
there was a collapse of prices in 
America, when the large producers 
placed their surplus on the British 
inarket at “prices greatly below the 
Company’s cost of production. The 
competition increased and the prices of 
finished steel declined, and as they are 
still falling, it is not possible to keep 
the Company’s works fully employed.” 
The Barrow Heematite Steel Company 
has just passed even its preference 
dividend. “The prospects of the iron 
and steel trade,” said the Duke of 
Devonshire, its Chairman, “were not 
what they might wish them to be. A 
small quantity of material was being 
produced, foreign competition and re- 
duced prices were unfavorable, and 
they heard of other things which would 
make still further inroads on the 
trade.” 

More serious, however, is the avowed 
intention of many great firms to mi- 
grate or, at least, move part of their 
works, to points where protection can 


13 There has since been some recovery. 
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be secured. It is a process which has 
been going on for years, so that to-day 
England has to face the fiercest com- 
petition from British capital and Brit- 
ish organizers and employers, who find 
that Free Trade does not pay at home, 
and who, therefore, go abroad. The 
plush trade in the West Riding was 
one of the first thus to migrate. 
only the other day a Yorkshireman 
who, twenty years ago, was running a 
profitable business and employing a 
good number of work-people in one of 
the West Riding valleys. Then came 
the Dingley tariff, and preferring, as 
he said, to be “inside the wall,” he left 
with the pick of his work-people for 
the United States, where he has pros- 
pered exceedingly. This is quite ac- 
cording to Mr. Cobden’s views, but it 
is it wholly satisfactory from the na- 
tional standpoint? Let anyone who 
fancies that it is visit the West Riding, 
and note the number of abandoned 
mills filled with rusting machinery, 
talk to the manufacturer and the mill- 
hand, and hear what they have to say 
of vanishing profits and perpetual 
short time. 

Of the + -el firms which have an- 
nounced their intention thus to move, 
the most important are Messrs. Cam- 
mell,Jessop,and Saville. Messrs.Cam- 
mell and Saville, two large businesses, 
intend to establish subsidiary works in 
Russia. Messrs. Jessop, at their an- 
nual meeting, stated that they “con- 
templated establishing works for cer- 
tain branches of their business in the 
United States, where the whole of the 
crucible steel makers in the States had 
gone into a large combination and com- 
pelled them to come to this conclusion.” 
It is believed that the great firm of 
Vickers-Maxim are establishing huge 
ship-building and steel works in the 
States—to the profit of their sharehold- 
ers, but not precisely to the advantage 
of Eagland. Commenting on this policy 
of migration the New York “Sun” 


I saw 
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remarked, “It involves the confession 
that American competition is invinci- 
ble, but it also spells ruin to the indus- 
trial interests in several lines of British 
trade. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the most enlightened English man- 
ufacturers understand far better than 
the Americans themselves, the vast 
opportunities within reach of the 
United States for securing a great 
share of the world’s trade.” And it is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
high in almost every American busi- 
ness or factory are to be found Eng- 
lishmen who have been driven by 
tariff-aided competition from _ their 
home, and who thus get their revenge 
upon their theory-ridden motherland. 
They have only followed the Cobdenite 
precepts in emigratingand selling their 
talent, regardless of patriotic consider- 
ations, in the best market. Yet their 
voices are not the least earnest raised 
to warn England of the consequences 
ot her economic policy. 

Whether or not we like to recognize 
the fact—and wilful blindness is one of 
our national failings—there is no dis- 
puting the truth, that an industry 
backed by the whole strength of the 
government and the nation stands a 
better chance than an industry which 
government and nation celdly decline 
to assist in any way. No doubt to back 
an industry, as Germany and the Uni- 
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ted States support their iron and steel 
trades, may involve a certain amount 
of temporary sacrifice on the part of 
the community. But that in the long 
run the community suffers cannot be 
proved, whatever the disciples of Cob- 
den say, and they are very prone to 
substitute vague assertions for argu- 
ments. Moreover, in the 
Lamennais, “Human society is based 
upon mutual giving, and upon the sac- 
rifice of man for man, or of each man 
for all other men, and sacrifice is the 
very essence of true society.” For a 
generation have limiting 
competition within the State and re- 
straining its crude and cruel violence. 
By innumerable laws and restrictions 
we have raised the standard of com- 
fort life. But still refuse 
to restrain the competition which 
comes from without, from countries 
regarded as a 
mere profit-making machine. The 
cheap labor the Southern American 
States,” of Japan, of Germany, of Bel- 
gium, is freely to be allowed to lower 
our standard of living. Well may an 
American economic writer remark, that 
industrial England has entered a cul 
de sac from which there appears to be 
for her no retreat. For we are on the 
horns of a dilemma—either our high 
standard of living or our free trade 
system must go. 


words of 
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H. W. Wilson. 
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Misadventure filled more than its fair 
share of space in early Alpine litera- 
ture, partly because the mildly horrible 


has its own fascination, partly because * 


even the mountaineer can find some- 
thing not entirely displeasing in the 


18 Within the last two years the Massachusetts 
mills have had to lower their wages to compete with 


benightments of his friends, partly be- 
sause failure is, on the whole, more 
picturesque—or, at least, more suitable 
for fine writing—than success. I do 
not speak of accidents — 
majores majora canant; for accounts of 


serious 


the South, thus showing that the efficiency of high- 
ly-paid labor has definite limits. 
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these, and receipts for their avoidance 
also, you may search not in vain in any 
Alpine library—but of the little roll 
down a snowslope, the little blow from 
a stone, the moment’s peril when the 
snow-bridge breaks, the long hours of 
the unpremeditated bivouac and the 
twinges of rheumatism by which 
through long years you will retain its 
memory, of all those little slips and 
falls which complete the climber’s 
“rake’s progress” and turn him from a 
callow youth with colored tops to his 
stockings, who dallies with pretty bits 
of climbing and hasa taste for carrying 
his own knapsack, into the scarred and 
bearded veteran who appreciates the 
moral support of the rope and plods 
obediently and unburdened after his 
To tell of such adven- 
tures was the joy of the writers of 
forty years ago; and Mr. Kennedy’s 
night adventures on the Bristenstock, 
Mr. Whymper’s fall on the Téte du 
Lion and his account of Reynaud’s in- 
voluntary leap on the Col de la Pilatte, 
and the delightful indiscretions of Mr. 
Girdlestone have long ago passed be- 
yond the fury of the leader-writers, 
fresh instance of 


veteran guide. 


who saw in each a 
the audacious wickedness of man, into 
the calm region of the classics. “Theirs 
was the giant race before the flood” of 
pamphlets, magazinearticles,and sober 
volumes bound in aniline-dyed cloth 
had dulled the popular palate and made 
it necessary to seek a newer world for 
him who would take his heroism to the 
best market. If we slip nowadays we 
don’t tell about it. Yet even in these 
days, when the purchase of an axe at 
Anderegg’s and a few nails at Anden- 
matten’s will make you a mountaineer 
in the few hours between the arrival of 
the English mail and the grotesque 
time at which you will be rudely bidden 
to arise on the following morning— 
even in these days I fancy that you 
will suffer many a rough knock before 
you reach the seats of the mighty in 
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Savile Row. Some few there be, mighty 
athletes from their youth up, who take 
the sport by storm and seem to escape 
the chances of us ordinary creatures; 
but for the most of us the craft is long 
to learn, the conquering hard. And in 
the experience of many there are two 
distinct phases. There is the time when, 
flushed with youth and victory, you 
seem to go on from strength to 
strength, faster from year to year, 
more confident in foot and hand, more 
scornful of the rope which you have 
seen so often used, not as a means of 
safety, but as an assistance to the pro- 
gression of the weaker brethren, until 
one day your foot unaccountably finds 
the step too small, or the bit of rock 
comes away in your hand, or the out- 
raged spirit of the mountains smites 
you suddenly with a stone, and all is 
changed. Henceforth every well-worn 
and half-despised precaution has a new 
meaning for you; it becomes a point of 
honor to walk circumspectly, to turn 
the rope round every helpful projec- 
tion when the leader and to 
mark and keep your distance; and you 
begin to catch a little of the wisdom of 
our fathers. It is not until the slip 
comes—as it comes to all—that you 
believe a slip is possible: and were it 
not for slips the continual advance of 
cup to lip might become in time mo- 
notonous and irksome, and mountain- 
eering nothing but a more laborious 
and elaborate form of walking up a 
damp flight of stairs. But when it 
has come, and there has passed away 
the result of the consequent shock to 
your self-esteem, and to other even 
more sensitive portions of your person, 
there succeeds a new pride of achieve- 
ment, and you will have the advantages 
of the converted sinner over the ninety 
and nine just persons whose knicker- 
bockers are still unriven. Furthermore, 
you will have commenced the graduate 
state of your mountaineering educa- 
tion. Unlucky, too, will you be if your 


moves, 
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experience has not given you some- 
thing more than a juster estimate of 
your own moral and physical excel- 
lence; for your misfortune, if you have 
chosen your companions aright, will 
suddenly turn your grumbling hireling 
into a friend as gentle and as patient 
as a nurse, and disclose in those who 
were your friends qualities of calm and 
steadfastness, never revealed in the 
fret of the valley; while, if you need 
wine and oil for your wounds, when 
you reach home again, you will find in 
the inn some English doctor, asking 
nothing better than to devote the best 
part of his holiday to the gratuitous 
healing of the stranger. 

The form of my own awakening was 
not suchas to require wineor oil or con- 
solation, and indeed, had I spoken of it 
at the time, would have scarcely es- 
“aped ridicule. We had reached the 
summit of our pass, and the guides and 
myself had decided that the steep wall 
of snow on the further side was an ad- 
mirable place for a glissade. Accord- 
ingly we went through the inevitable 
ritual of the summit, consumed as 
much sour bread and wine as we could, 
with unerring accuracy applied the 
wrong names to all the newly disclosed 
mountain-tops, adjusted the rope and 
prepared for the descent. Unfortunate- 
ly we omitted to explain the particular 
form of pleasure in which we were 
about to indulge to my companion, who 
was ignorant alike of mountaineering 
and theGerman tongue. Theresult was 
simple: the second guide, who was in 
front, set off with his feet together and 
his axe behind him; I followed in as 
correct an imitation of his attitude as 
I could induce my body to assume; but 
the novice stood still on the crest of the 
pass to “await in fitting silence the 


event,” and the rope tightened. The 


jerk, after nearly cutting me in two, 
laid me on my back in the snow, and 
was then transmitted to the guide, who 
was also pulled off his feet and plunged 
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head foremost down. Our combined 
weights drew after us both my com- 
panion and the chief guide, who was 
taken unawares, and both came crush- 
ing upon me. We rolled over and over, 
mutually pounding one another as we 
rolled; hats and spectacles and axes 
preceded us, and huge snowballs fol- 
lowed in our wake, until, breathless 
and humiliated, we had cleared the 
Schrund, and came to an ignominious 
halt on the flat snow below. 

This was no very rude introduction 
to my climbing deficiencies, but before 
the end of the season I had felt fear at 
the pit of my stomach. We (that is A. 
T. and myself) had scrambled up an 
Austrian mountain, and, on our way 
down, had come to where the little gla- 
cier intervenes between the precipice 
and the little moraine heaps above the 
forest. The glacier would hardly de- 
serve the name in any other part of the 
Alps, so small is it; but it makes up 
for what it lacks in size by its exceed- 
ing steepness; the hardness of its ice, 
and the ferocity (if one may attribute 
personal characteristics to Nature) of 
the rock walls which keep in its stream 
on either hand, hem it in so closely that 
I think it must be always in deep shad- 
ow, even in the middle of a June day. 

Here you must cross it very nearly 
on a level, and then skirt down its 
further side between ice and rock for 
a few feet before you come to a suita- 
ble place for the crossing of the big 
crevasse below you; and then a short 
slide down old avalanche debris shoots 
you deliciously into the sun again. The 
crossing of the glacier in the steps cut 
by the numerous parties who have 
passed on previous days is an extreme- 
ly simple affair. But you must not 
hurry, for a slip could not be checked, 
and would probably finish in the be- 
fore-mentioned crevasse. We started, 
however, in some fear; for a party 
ascending the mountain favored us 
with continual showers of stones of 
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all sizes, and the higher they climbed 
the more viciously came their artillery. 
Hence I was nervous and apt to go 
sarelessly when we reached the middle 
of the ice, and here the worse began. 
I heard a strange, whizzing, whirring 
noise, whch sounded strangely famil- 
iar, accompanied by a physical shiver 
ou my part and a curious knocking 
together of the knees; again and again 
it came, followed each time by a slight 
dull thud; and, looking at the rocks 
below us on each side, I saw a little 
white puff of dust rising at every con- 
cussion. Then I knew why the sound 
seemed familiar. I was reminded how, 
as a panting schoolboy, I had toiled up 
a long dusty road to a certain down 
with a rifle much too large for me, in 
the vain hope of shooting my third- 
class, and how, as we bruised our 
shoulders at the 200 yards’ range, 
another young gentleman firing at the 
400 yards at the parallel range on our 
left, had mistaken his mark and fired 
across our heads at the target beyond 
us on the right. Everything was pres- 
ent—the indescribable whirring of the 
bullet, its horrible invisibility while it 
flew, and the gray little cloud as it 
flattened itself on the white paint of 
the target. The sensation was horrible, 
the tendency to hurry irresistible, and 
but for my companion I should have 
risked slip and crevasse and everything 
to get out of line of fire. But my com- 
panion remained absolutely steady; 
while he poured forth curses in every 
language and every patois ever spoken 
in the Italian Tyrol, he still moved his 
feet as deliberately, improved the steps 
with as much care and minuteness as 
if he were a Chamounix guide conduct- 
ing a Frenchman on the Mer de Glace. 
I know he felt the position as acutely 
as I did, for when, a week later, we 
had to cross the same place under a 
similar fire, and the third member of 
the party was sent on in front with a 
large rope to re-cut the steps, he 
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turned to me with impressive simplici- 
ty and said, “Adesso é quello in grande 
pericolo. If he is hit, we cannot save 
him.” How long we took to cross I 
do not know. But when at last we 
reached the other bank we cast therope 
off with one impulse, and, bending un- 
der the shelter of the rocks, ran where 
I had found climbing hard in the morn- 
ing, jumped the bergschrund, fell and 
rolled down the snow under a final vol- 
ley from the mountain, and lay long 
by the stream panting and safe. 

I suspect the danger here was far 
more apparent than real. My next ad- 
venture with a falling stone was more 
real than I like to think of. Four of 
us had been scrambling round therocks 
beside the Ventina Glacier, and were 
returning to our camp to lunch. By 
bad luck, as it turned out, I reached 
level ground first, and, lying on my 
back amongst great boulders, watched 
with amusement the struggles of my 
companions who were about a hundred 
feet above me, apparently unable to 
get up or down. They were screaming 
to me, but the torrent drowned their 
voices, and I smoked my pipe in con- 
tentment. Suave mari magno. At last 
they moved, and with them the huge 
rock which they had been endeavoring 
to uphold and shouting to me to beware 
of. It crashed down towards me, but 
I determined to stop where I was. The 
roughness of the ground would have 
hindered my escape to any distance, 
and I calculated on stepping quickly 
aside when my enemy had declared 
himself for any particular path of at- 
tack. So I did, but the stone at that 
moment broke in pieces, and, quick as 
I was with desperation, one fragment 
was quicker still. It caught me, glanc- 
ing as I turned, between the shoulder 
and the elbow, only just touching me, 
as I suppose, for the bone was quite 
unhurt. Up I went into the air and 
down I came among the stones, with 
all the wind knocked out of me, large 
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bruises all over me, not hurt, but very 
much frightened. 

Such experiences as this leave no 
very lasting impression, and might just 
as easily happen were the party ac- 
companied by the best of guides. But 
I hardly think that any guide would 
crack-brained enough to 


have been 


take part in two expeditions which 
taught me what it feels like to slip on 
rock and ice respectively. The first 
slip took place during the winter. 
With one companion I was climbing 
in a long and not very difficult gully on 
a Welsh mountain. The frost had just 
broken, and there was more water in 
the pitches than was quite pleasant. 
It was very cold water, and my hands, 
which had been frost-bitten the week 
before, were still swathed in bandages. 
Hence progress was very slow, and at 
lust my friend took the lead to spare 
He was climbing over a big over- 
hanging the 
walls of the gully and forming an ex- 
cellent spout for the water, which was 
thus poured conveniently down his 
I stood on the shelving floor of 
safety, and 
which was 

He asked 


me. 


stone jammed between 


neck. 
the gully in perfect 

watched the shower-bath, 
gradually exhausting him. 
for his axe, and I, in a 
madness, came near and handed it up; 
his legs, which were all I could then 
see of him, were kicking in the water 
about five feet above my head. What 
happened next I do not know, but I 
shall always maintain that, seeing an 
eligible blade of grass above him, he 
plunged the adze in and hauled with 
both hands. The blade resented such 
treatment, and came out. Anyhow he 
fell on my head, and we commenced 
a mad career down the way we had 
ascended, rather rolling than falling, 
striking our heads and backs against 
the rocks, and apparently destined for 
valley upon which we had 
our for 


moment of 


the stony 
looked down 
hours. 


between legs 


People who have’ escaped 
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drowning say that, in what was their 
struggle for life, their minds travelled 
back over their whole history. I know 
that my brain at this moment suddenly 
acquired an unusual strength. In a 
few seconds we were safe, but in those 
seconds there was time for centuries 
of regret. There was no fear, that was 
to come later. But I felt vividly that 
I was present as a spectator of my 
own suicide and thought myself a 
feeble kind of fool. Had it been on the 
Dru or the Meije, I thought, it might 
have been worth it, but, half-drowned, 
to plunge a poor forty feet over the 
next pitch on a hill not 3,000 feet high, 
with a carriage road in sight, and a 
girl driving in the cows for milking in 
Nant Francon! And at the same time 
there came back a curious scrap from 
“Richard III,” learnt at my private 
school and never apprehended— 


Lord, Lord, methought, what pain it 
was to drown, 

What dreadful noise of waters in mine 
ears! 


We did not roll far, and stuck be- 
tween the walls of the gully, where 


they narrowed. Then I arose and 
shook myself, unhurt. My compan- 
ion made me light his pipe, which 


cheered me very much, and we each 
partook of an enormous mutton sand- 
Help for another 
party of three was climbing in the next 
gully, and came to our shouts; one ran 
down to the farm for a hurdle, the 
rest began the descent. For hours we 
to toil, for my companion, 
though with admirable fortitude he 
supported the pain of movement, had 
temporarily no his 
and the lower part of his body. I 
could do little, but the others worked 
like blacks, and just at dark 
reached the farm, and the ministra- 
tions of a Welsh doctor, who told my 
that 


wich. was near, 


seemed 


power over legs 


we 


there 


friend, quite erroneously, 
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the matter with him, 


swelling on my face as 


was 


nothing 


pointed out a 
big as a pigeon’s egg, which, he said, 
would probably lead to erysipelas, and 
then departed into the darkness. 

A fall on ice has something in it more 
relentless, though, until the last catas- 
trophe, less violent. We had all been 
victims to the fleshpots of the valley, 
and were perhaps hardly fit for a long 
ice slope when we began to cut up the 
last few feet to gain the aréte of our 
mountain. The incline seemed to me 
very steep, and, third on the rope, I 
was watching the leader at his labors, 
half pitying him for his exertions, half 
envying him his immunity from the 
ice fragments which he was sending 
down to me. Below me the fourth man 
had barely left the great flat rock on 
which we had breakfasted; there was 
no reason to think of danger; when to 
my horror I saw the leader cut a step, 
put out his foot slowly, and then very 
slowly and deliberately sway over and 
fall forwards and downwards against 
the ice. We were in a diagonal line, 
but almost immediately beneath one 
another, and he swung quietly round 
like a pendulum, his axe holding him to 
the slope, until he was immediately be- 
neath the second man. Very slowly, as 
it seemed, the taut; the 
weight began to tug at his waist; and 
then he, too, slowly and reflectively in 
the most correct mountaineering atti- 
embarking 


rope grew 


tude, as though he were 
upona well considered journey, began to 
slide. Now was the time for me to put 
into practice years of patient training. 
I dug my toes in and stiffened my 
back, anchored myself to tne ice, and 
waited for the strain. It was an un- 
conscionable time coming, and, when 
it came I still had time to think that I 
could Then the weight of 
twenty-seven stone in a remorseless 
way quietly pulled me from my stand- 
point, as though my resistance were an 
Still, like the others, I 


bear it. 


impudence. 
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held my axe against the ice and strug- 
gled like a cat on a polished floor, al- 
Ways seeing the big flat rock, and 
thinking of the bump with which we 
should bound from it and begin our 
~areer through the air; when suddenly 
the bump came and we all fell together 
in a heap on to the rock and the fourth 
man, who had stepped back upon it, 
my crampons running into his leg, and 
my axe, released from the pressure, go- 
ing off through the the very 
journey which I had anticipated for us 
all. The others were for a fresh attack 
on the malicious mountain; but I was 
of milder mood, and very soon, torn 
and wiser, we were off on a slower but 
more convenient path to the valley 
than had seemed destined for us a few 


air on 


minutes before. But our cup was not 
yet full. Having no axe with which 
to check a slip, I was placed at the 
head of the line, and led slowly down, 
floundering a good deal for want of my 
usual support. The great couloir was 
seamed across with a gigantic crevasse, 
the angle of the slope being so sharp 
that the upper half overhung, and we 
had only crossed in the 
standing on the lower lip, cutting hand- 
holes in the upper, and shoving up the 
leader from the shoulder of the second 
man: hence, in descending, our position 
was similar to that of a-man on the 
mantelshelf who should wish to climb 
down into the itself. We 
the obvious alternative of a jump to 
the curb, which was, I suppose, about 
fifteen feet 
steep ice with a deep and deceptive 
I jumped and slid 


morning by 


fire chose 


below us anu made of 
covering of snow. 
away with this covering, to be arrested 
in my course by a rude jerk. I turned 
round but 
were beyond my reproaches. 


indignant; my companions 
One by 
one, full of snow, eloquent and bruised, 
they issued slowly from the crevasse 
into which I had hurled them, and, 
heedless of the humor of the situation, 


gloomily urged me downwards. 
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Some hours still passed before we 
reached our friendly Italian hut, left 
some days before for a raid into Swiss 
territory; there on the table were our 
provisions and shirts as we had left 
them, and a solemn array of bottles 
full of milk carried up during our ab- 
sence by our shepherd friends; and 
there, on the pile, in stinging comment 
on our late proceedings, lay a slip of 
paper, the tribute of some Italian 
tourist, bearing the inscription “Omag- 
gio ai bravi Inglesi ignoti.” We felt 
very much ashamefl. 

When the soup has been eaten and 
the pipes are lighted, and you sit down 
outside your hut for the last talk be- 
fore bed, you will find your guide’s 
tongues suddenly acquire a new elo- 
quence, and, if you are a novice at the 
craft, will be almost overwhelmed by 
the catalogue of misfortune which they 
will repeat to you. And so, too, upon 
us in the winter months comes the 
temptation to dwell on things done 
long ago and ill done, and, as we write 
of the sport for others, we give a false 
impression of peril and hardihood in 
things that were little more than mat- 
ter fora moment’s laughter. I too must 
plead guilty to a well-meant desire to 
make your flesh creep. 

Mountaineering by skilled mountain- 
neers is about as dangerous as hunting 
in a fair country, and requires as much 
pluck as to cross from the Temple to 
the Law Courts at midday. Difficult 
mountaineering is for the unskilled 
about as dangerous as riding a vicious 
horse in a steeplechase for a man who 
has never learnt to ride. But the ten- 
dency in those who speak or write of it 
for the outer world who are not moun- 
taineers is to conceal a deficiency of 
charm of style by an attempt to slog 
in the melodramatic, and I plead guilty 
at once. 

So we think and write as though to 
us our passion for the hills were a 
fancy of the summer, a mere flirtation. 
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Yet no one has lost the first bloom of 
his delight in Alpine adventure before 
the element of sternness has come to 
mar his memory and bind more closely 
his affections. You find the mildly 
Horatian presence of death somewhere 
near you, and that at a moment when, 
whatever your age and strength, and 
whatever your infirmities, you are at 
the full burst of youth; when Nature 
has been kindest she has been most 
capricious, and has flaunted her relent- 
less savagery just when she has bent 
to kiss you. The weirdest rocks rise 
from Italian gardens, and the forms of 
hill seem oldest when you are most 
exultant—immortal age beside immor- 
tal youth. Yet it is not this, “the 
sense of tears,” in things which are 
not mortal which must mark your AI- 
pine paths with memories as heavy 
and as definite as those inscriptions 
which tell of obscure and sudden death 
on every hillside, and invite your 
prayers for the woodcutter and the 
shepherd. You too will have seen 
friends go out into the morning whom 
you have never welcomed home. There 
is a danger, sometimes encountered 
recklessly, sometimes ignorantly, but 
sometimes—hard as it may be to under- 
stand the mood—not in the mere spirit 
of the idle youth, but met with and 
overcome, or overcoming, in a resolu- 
tion which knows no pleasure in con- 
quest save when the essay is fierce, 
and is calmly willing to pay the penal- 
ty of failure. While for ourselves we 
enjoy the struggle none the less be- 
cause we have taken every care that 
we shall win, they freely give all; and 
for such there is surely no law. While 
by every precept and example we im- 
press the old rules of the craft on our 
companions and our successors, how 
ean we find words of blame for those 
who have at least paid the extreme for- 
feit, and found “the sleep that is 
among the lonely hills?” 

The penalty for failure is death: not 
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always exacted at the first slip, for 
Nature is merciful and ofttimes doth 
relent; but surely waiting for those 
who scorn the experience of others and 
slight her majesty in wilfulness, in 
ignorance, in the obstinate following of 
a fancy, in the vain pursuit of notori- 
ety. 

The rules are known, and those who 
break them, and by precept and exam- 
ple tempt to break them those whom 
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they should teach, wrong the sport 
which they profess to love. 

In this game as in any other, it 
should be a point of honor for us not 
to make the sport more difficult for 
others, and not to bring unnecessary 
sorrow upon the peasants, who help 
us to play it, and upon their families. 
¢ should be a point of honor to play 
the game, and, if disaster comes in play- 
ing it, we have, at least, done our best. 
Francis Connell. 
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Thefutureof our twopolitical parties 
has, perhaps, never been more com- 
pletely shrouded in uncertainty than it 
is at the present moment; but no one 
can doubt that there will always be 
in England an active desire for re- 
form, and that this desire will sooner 
or later seek once more to gratify it- 
self by dealing with the House of 
Lords. This is certain, if only because 
the Upper House is one of the most 
ancient and most effective constitu- 
entsof the Government of this country. 
So much the more desirable is it that 
we should make ourselves famuiar 
with its real position and working in 
what I may call time of peace, when 
the heat of controversy is not devel- 
oped on this subject, and when a cool 
judgment is possible here if not else- 
where. 

The House of Lords is next to the 
king the oldest part of our Constitu- 
tion, and the Lords Spiritual form the 
oldest part of that body. 


The Lords Spiritual are called Lords 
of Parliament and are supposed to hold 
certain ancient Baronies under the 
Crown. For William the Conqueror 
thought proper to change the spiritual 
tenure of Frank-almoign (or free alms), 
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under which the Bishops held their 
lands during the Saxon government, in- 
to the Feudal or Norman tenure of 
Barony. 

It is generally agreed that the main 
constitution of Parliament, as it now 
stands, was marked out as long ago as 
the 17th of King John A. D. 1215. In 
the Great Charter granted by that 
Prince wherein he promises to summon 
all Archbishops and Bishops, Abbots, 
Earls and greater Barons personally, 
and all other tenants-in-chief under the 
Crown to meet to assess aids and scu- 
tages, etc. 

And there are still extant writs of 
Henry III A. D. 1266, to summon 
Knights, Citizens and Burgesses to 
Parliament.' 


There is no doubt that the bishops 
and the barons from their different 
standpoints were a powerful help in 
keeping in check any autocratic power 
attempted to be exercised by our feudal 
kings, and were the moving agents for 
obtaining from King John this Great 
Charter of our liberties, securing the 
freedom of the Church and of the peo- 


ple. 
Our Constitution is the envy of all 


1See Stephen's “Commentaries,” vol. ii. pp. 350 
and 358. 
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nations because of its known stability. 
This stability has been secured by the 
fact that alterations from time to time 
to reconcile the different parts of it to 
each other, in their new relationships 
from the increasing growth and intel- 
ligence of the nation, have generally 
been carried out by reformation and 
not by revolution. And this very gradu- 
ally, not necessarily by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but by the alteration of tone and 
conduct on the principle of solvitur 
ambulando, It is therefore evident that 
the cry for the abolition of the House 
of Lords—or for the ruthless dismem- 
berment of any part of it—would go 
directly against all the experience of 
the past, and would go far to under- 
mine the basis of the Constitution 
whose stability has been our boast. 
The experience of the past witnesses 
to this fact in the history of the great 
rebellion. For the people soon tired 
military republic; and neither 
Cromwell’s Protectorate nor his new 
House of Lords found favor with the 
nation at large. 

But because our reforms are of slow 
growth it does not follow that they are 
not very real. In all parts of our Con- 
stitution this statement holds good. 
The king from being feudal lord had to 
alter his position to that of a constitu- 
tional monarch ruling over a_ free 
people. 

As an example: the idea which in- 
duced George III to act according to 
his consciene«, in refusing Pitt’s Catho- 
lie Emancipation Bill, was modified 
afterwards by the common-sense view 
that all private feelings must give way 
to the of what 
really best and most expedient for the 
good government of the people. 

Later on the House of Lords had to 
pass through a similar experience. At 
the time of the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, the Reform Bill and 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, many 
peers, on George III’s principle, re- 


ol a 


consideration was 
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fused to vote against their own private 
views, and by their conduct very near- 
ly brought about that revolutionary 
action which, if again reserted to, 
would have upset for ever the stability 
of our Constitution. Happily they 
came to a better mind, and, as our 
kings have done before, recognized 
their new position and accepted the 
réle of acting as a controlling power 
over hasty legislation, but in no way 
claiming the right permanently to 
withstand the clearly expressed opin- 
ions of the people. Even in our unre- 
formed state the House of Lords could 
never have been in a worse state than 
the unreformed House of Commons 
with its rotten boroughs, and the manu- 
facturing towns without any direct rep- 
resentation; yet the common sense of 
the nation got us out of this difficulty, 
and has continued its work gradually 
until we are safely landed in household 
suffrage and the ballot. 

The House of Lords has never shown 
itself to be that stereotyped body 
which some people suppose it to be. 
In Queen Anne's reign (6 Ann. cap. 23) 
by the election of sixteen peers for 
each Parliament, and in George III’s 
reign (39, 40, cap. 67) by the election of 
life peers to represent the peerage of 
Ireland, the principle of election was 
introduced. I venture to think that 
this principle of election is a mistake, 
although I am well aware thac one of 
the first reforms which would 
propose would be to extend this prin- 
ciple of election to the British peerage. 
I have a very strong opinion against 
this, and the first of my suggested re- 
forms would be to do away with elec- 
tion altogether, and, by creating no 
new Scotch or Irish peers and giving 
those that remain English peerages, to 
make them one hereditary body. Prac- 
tical experience, as an assistant Whip 
in the House of Lords, has convinced 
me that the system of election is 
It is a direct incentive to party 


many 


wrong. 
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voting and does away with the inde- 
pendent spirit which should be one of 
the main justifications for an heredita- 
ry peerage. 

It stands to reason, if a certain num- 
ber of peers are elected—whether for a 
Parliament or for life—to represent 
certain political opinions, they 
naturally vote solid on all party ques- 
tions; and the elected peers were some 
of the eards which the Tory 
Whip possessed. 

Again, as regards the spiritual peers, 
great alterations taken place. 
When the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished the number of spiritual peers 
attending the house was permanently 
And, when it was found 
necessary to increase the 
English bishops, the House, to avoid 
an increase in the numbers of spiritual 
peers attending the House, accepted 
the rota system so that, with the ex- 
ception of the two Archbishops and the 
Bishops of London, Winchester and 
Durham, all the other bishops take 
their seats by rota as vacancies occur. 

Here, again, we come across a reform 
think made on wrong 


very 


surest 


have 


decreased. 
number of 


which I was 
lines. 

I am aware that one of the first re- 
forms generally proposed is to turn the 
bishops out of the House altogether, 
This, of course, could not be done un- 
til the Church was disestablished; but 
even in that case I think the old prin- 
ciple is a sound one, and should form 
the foundation of a more extended 
use. 

The appointment of spiritual peers to 
assist in the great councils of the 
nation was a necessity at a time when, 
from the want of education among the 
laity, the bishops held some of the chief 
offices in the State. It also came about 
that with a celibate clergy the ap- 
pointment of bishops introduced the 
principle of life peerages side by side 
with hereditary peers. But, however 
it came about, the principle remains 


a 
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a part—and the oldest part—of our 
Constitution, and, instead of throwing 
it over, I should propose turning it to 
good account. It is a means by which a 
democratic influence has been from the 
first introduced into the Upper House, 
and it is capable of much further de- 
velopment. I should like to see repre- 
sentatives of all the chief religious 
bodies, the Presidents of the Royal 
College of Physicians, the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, the Royal Academy, 
the Royal Society and the like, thus 
introducing into the Upper House rep- 
resentatives of all the highest talent of 
the nation. Of they would 
have to be summoned by writ from tne 
Crown, and the Crown must have sonx 
voice in their appointment, but this 
difficulty could be overcome by the dif- 
ferent bodies presenting three names 
from which a choice could be made. 

It would be easy to strengthen the 
legal powers of the House by attaching 


course, 


peerages er officio to certain judgeships, 
and in this way we could introduce 
representatives trom the colonies—both 
legal and others. 

I will now come to some of the other 
popular misunderstandings about the 
House of Lords. It is supposed by 
some to be a very aged body, out of 
sympathy with the masses of the peo- 
ple, and entirely obedient to the call 
of a Tory Government. 

From my personal experience I can 
remove a good many of these mistaken 
views, and lighten the article by some 
reminiscences of my fifty-seven years 
To 


cannot be a very aged body, when I 


of membership. begin with, we 
at seventy-seven, find only two peers 
left who took their seats before I did. 
I believe that if the ages of the House 
of Peers and House of Commons were 
compared the averages would be pretty 
equal, and I feel sure that by heredi- 
tary successions and new creations as 
much fresh blood comes into the House 
into the House, 


of Lords as Lower 
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And, as to independence, until Home 
Rule was proposed, there was a very 
equal division of parties in the House; 
and even in this session and in the last 
ministers have experienced an adverse 
vote. 

When I first assisted Lord Malmes- 
bury as Under Whip, the Whigs had a 
certain majority unless we called Prov- 
ies, and here comes the chief and most 
happy reform that I can remember in 
our modes of procedure. Our party 
inherited a lot of proxies given to 
the Duke of Wellington, with which 
when we broke with the Peelites he in 
interfered. 
that on an 


no way The consequence 
important question 
fully argued out on both sides, if beaten 
in the House, the balance in the Proxy 
book gave the decision in our favor. It 
was indeed a happy reform when we 
voluntarily gave up this privilege. 

There was another wise reform. For 
hearingappeal cases two lay peers were 
told off to make a House in case only 
one or two lords were there to hear 
appeals; it was a delusion and a snare, 
the peers varied from day to day, and 
if any attended regularly to hear the 
case what weight would their decision 
have had if against that of the Lord 
Chancellor and other law lords? Now 
only law lords sit, and it is one of the 
strongest courts in the world. 

In old times we took the numbers on 
a division by counting them as they 
sat. I remember on one occasion an 
old peer, the Whig Government Whip, 
when counting with me, twice missed 
out six peers on the Treasury bench. 
He got rusty and insisted he was right, 
and the front bench smiled at me in 
derision, but I did not want to take an 
unfair advantage and made some of 
them count with me. It was the end 


was 


of the old Whip; and of the counting 
in the House; ever after we went into 
separate lobbies! 

Then, to go from greater things to 
small we have amended, perhaps not 
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always for the better, I remember see- 
ing Archbishop Howley and some of 
the other bishops in their wigs. On 
one occasion I saw Lord Holland come 
down, to support the Government, on 
crutches and with his gouty foot tied 
up with linen, just like the old carica- 
tures; and I have seen the late Duke 
of Argyle’s father sitting in the House 
in his kilt. When I took my seat in 
1844, Crossley Ashley, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, was Chairman of Committees. 
He was a thorough man of business, 
though with pretty sharp manners, as 
the following anecdote will show. He 
had the same Land Agent that I em- 
ployed, a man of the name of Webb, 
and the firm still keep the letter which 
ran as follows: 


Webb,—Damn you why don’t you 
answer my letters? 
Shaftesbury. 


Nevertheless he never came to the 
House when there was a Committee 
without putting on his court dress, and 
I regretted when Lord Redesdale, his 
successor, gave up the practice. 

Notwithstanding our supposed short- 
comings, the House of Lords has al- 
ways kept up its renown for the power 
of its debates. We have the advantage 
of having had it all thrashed out in 
the House of Commons; but when we 
reduce a month’s debate there to two 
or at most three nights it requires some 
little speaking power to put concisely 
before the public the clear issues on 
either side. Our style of speaking is 
of course entirely different from that 
in the House of Commons. I remem- 
ber Lord Carlisle (who had just come 
up from the House of Commons, where 
as Lord Morpeth he had often encoun- 
tered Lord Stanley) bringing in the Bill 
for the repeal of the Navigation Laws. 
I never heard a more able statistical 
speech, and if he had sat down at once 
he would have been cheered by both 
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sides of the House; instead of this he 
put his notes into his hat, threw up his 
head, and gave us a fifteen minutes’ 
peroration full of poetry and power, 
but he sat down without a cheer! 1 
did not know what was coming, but I 
heard Stanley say: “Ah, Morpeth, that 
won’t do here!” 

These were the days when Lords 
Brougham and Campbell were sparring 
every night, and these were wearisome 
affairs. I only once heard a good 
speech from Lord Brougham, in which 
he quoted scripture. I was sitting 
next Henry, Bishop of Exeter, and he 
remarked, “I thought I had stopped 
him from that.” Seeing a sparkle in 
his eye, I knew I was in for a good 
story; it was as _ follows: When 
Brougham was Lord Chancellor, intro- 
ducing the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
to the House, the Bishop of Exeter was 
his chief opponent. Brougham onone oc- 
casion said: “Not that he cared for the 
poor,” whereupon, when hesat down, the 
bishop pointed out how unfair it was 
to quote scripture when bishops (who 
could not do so) were opposed to him. 
“Why,” says brougham, “what would 
you have said?” “Oh,” said the bishop, 
“for he held the bag and kept what 
was put therein,” and pointed to the 
seals on the woolsack. 

One of the smartest speakers was 
Lord Ellenborough, very spirited, very 
coacise, and full of points. I suppos~ 
the most powerful speech I ever heard 
was Bishop Magee’s against the Irish 
Church Disestablishment Bill. 

I must tell one more story. Lord 
Stanley, when he first came up to our 
House, always spoke in tight mauve- 
colored kid gloves. After one of his 
great speeches, Lord Chelmsford said, 
“Stanley, why do you always speak 
in gloves? The glove is a dead thing, 
but the naked hand is full of power.” 
This led to a correspondence, but after- 
wards this great and approved orator 


amendd his ways, and we always 
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knew that Stanley was going to speak, 
because he deliberately took off his 
gloves. 

Lord Lyndhurst used to sum up the 
work of each session with an attack 
upon the ministers. There was very 
little action or change of voice; it was 
like a judge delivering a judgment, and 
it was so accurately given that it might 
have been read verbatim. I was 
proud to hand him a glass of water on 
the last occasion. 

I referred last year, in the House, to 
the last speech made by the Duke of 
Wellington, when the Conservatives 
were in power and had brought in a 
Militia Bill. The old duke said, “The 
militia is the constitutional force. The 
battle of Waterloo, that battle of 
giants, was fought by militiamen.” 
This is in Hansard, but as he sat down 
he said, “a very different thing if I 
had had my old army.” 

There is one other speech which I 
must refer to. It was Lord Beacons- 
field’s last, in which he lamented that 
the new Government had given up 
Candahar as an outpost on the frontier, 
but remarked, “after all the real key 
of India is the City of London.” Lord 
Granyille told us afterwards that he 
had been obliged to let Lord Beacons- 
field close the debate early, as he had 
received a note to say “he must speak 
then or never, as the sedative he had 
taken to lull his pain was losing its 
power.” Here was true pluck! We 
were within an ace of having another 
great man die in the House, as Lord 
Chatham had done. 

But I must return again for a few 


last words on the reform of the 
House* of Lords. It is true that a 
maiden speech is always received 


with courtesy, and that at any time 
you have anything to tell them you 
will be attentively listened to, but 
there will be few signs of approval or 
of disapproval during your speech, and 
as you have no constituency at your 
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back it is difficult for even the most 
eloquent to make an advance there. 
The late Duke of Argyle startled us 
by his great eloquence, but at one time 
he spoke too frequently, and very near- 
ly lost his influence, though on all great 
occasions he was always welcomed. 

Nevertheless the House of Lords is 
a terrible place for a young man to be- 
gin his career in, and, unless he has ex- 
ceptional powers, or the help of repre- 
senting some office under Government, 
is a bad, an almost impossible, train- 
ing-ground for a young peer. 

On the other side there is many an 
eldest son, taking a prominent part 
in the other House, who dreads his 
father’s death, which would compel 
him at once to our colder chamber. 

In my proposed reform I should like 
to remedy both these drawbacks, and 
I believe it could be done with the 
consent of the Crown by a resolution 
of either House of Parliament. 

(1) I would have no peer summoned 
to the Upper House till he was thirty— 
a more suitable age for a member of 
a controlling chamber than twenty-one. 

(2) By delaying the issue of the writ 
I would not compel retirement from 
the Lower House so long as the con- 
stituency which the new peer had rep- 
resented desired to continue to benefit 
by his services. 

I have, while defending the House of 
Lords from many exaggerated mis- 
apprehensions of its inefficiency, ven- 
tured tosuggest certain very important 
reforms which would make it still more 
capable than at present for the ful- 
filment of its constitutional duties. 

I think it of importance 

(1) That the hereditary pkxinciple 
should be continued; and my proposal 
would greatly strengthen it by abolish- 
ing the elective element, and by secur- 
ing that peers of matured age, who had 
at least sown their wild oats, and as I 
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should hope might have secured a Par- 
liamentary training, should form the 
hereditary portion of that body. 

(2) The different societies and church- 
es should be represented by the exten- 
sion of the life peer system, through 
the arrangement of ez officio peerages 
on the same lines of appointment 
which apply now to our chief spiritual 
peers. This would introduce into the 
House a more democratic element, and 
would thus obviate the necessity of 
appointing to hereditary peerages for 
this main purpose. Hereditary honors 
should be restricted to those who by 
extraordinary services in military, so- 
cial or political life, have won for their 
families a right to be enrolled among 
the nobility of the land. 

I will conclude my article with a quo- 
tation from Stephen’s “Commentaries,” 
vol. ii. 360-361. 


The distinction of rank and honors is 
necessary in every well-governed state, 
in order to reward such as are eminent 
for their services to the public in a 
manner most desirable to individuals, 
and yet without burden to the com- 
munity. . . . A body of nobility is also 
most particularly necessary in our 
mixed and compound Constitution, in 
order to support the rights both of the 
Crown and of the people by forming a 
barrier to prevent the encroachments 
of both. It promotes and preserves 
that gradual scale of dignity which pro- 
ceeds from the peasant to the prince; 
rising like a pyramid from a broad 
foundation, and diminishing to a point 
as it rises. It is this ascending and 
contracting proportion that adds sta- 
bility to any government; for when the 
departure is sudden from one extreme 
to another we may pronounce that 
state to be precarious. The nobility 
therefore are the pillars which are 
reared from among the people more im- 
mediately to support the Throne, and 
if that falls they must be buried among 
its ruins. 


Nelson. 
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MADEMOISELLE’S ROMANCE. 


Vv 


Mademoiselle lay sleepless in her lit- 
tle bed in the hot London lodging-house, 
watching the daybreak, listening to the 
ring of a strong step passing and re- 
passing along the pavement. In the 
darkness her cheeks burned; she hid 
them on the pillow and fell sobbing 
with a joy too poignantly deep for 
words. And still the steps went to and 
fro, not with the heavy tread of the po- 
liceman, but with some subtle gladness 
and youth in their beat and echo, and 
always they seemed to linger and go a 
little softlier and slower as they passed 
the lodging-house door. Once she sat 
up in bed listening, with shining starry 
eyes and soft flushed cheeks, and she 
kissed her hand to the window and the 
passing footsteps. But next moment 
she had buried her face and covered 
up her hand ia a swift rush of maiden- 
ly shame. The steps kept their sentinel 
patrol before Mrs. Lewis’s door till long 
after the stars had paled and grown 
weary of their watch, till light had 
quivered in doubtfully at the window, 
had spread across the carpet in a broad- 
ening lake, and lay in bars of warm 
sunshine across her bed. Then other 
steps grew and multiplied upon the 
street. It became lost in a rolling of 
ecart-wheels, an opening of doors, a 
ringing of bells, a murmur of voices— 
in all the mingled sounds and cries and 
clamor that make proclamation to a 
city that a new day has been born. 

Colin Blacklock let himself into his 
house in the early morning. He had 
not slept, and made no effort to try, but 
with the contempt youth and strength 
may show for the lack of sleep, he 
looked as fresh after a bath as if he 
had had the best night’s rest. Miss 


Blacklock heard him moving about his 
studio and whistling cheerily before 
breakfast time. 

“A glorious morning, Kirstie,” he said 
to his sister when they met in the ugly 
parlor. 

She looked at him with a glance so 
suspicious, he colored guiltily and felt 
angry for it. 

“It’s just the same as it was yester- 
day,” she observed drily. 

“Well, it was glorious yesterday, too,” 
he said with a laugh, and sat down to 
his porridge. “I’m awfully hungry, 
Kirstie.” 

“What can you expect?” she said, and 
again with such meaning in her tones, 
he felt the foolish blood rise to his face. 

“Are ye goin’ to be workin’ the day?” 
she asked as he finished his breakfast. 

“T don’t know; I shall be in the studio 
at any rate for a little while,” he an- 
swered, and rose from the table and 
went upstairs. The studio, which was 
on the top flat and ran the 
breadth of the house, was yet no very 
large room. It was as bare and free of 
ornament as any of the others. The 
morning light, shining in full upon it 
now, disclosed some frameless pictures 
leaning with their faces turned to the 
wall, two easels standing upright, a 
skeleton dangling in a forlorn grizzly 
fashion from a hook in one corner, 
a high stool, and three cane-bot- 
tomed chairs. The cast of a Ro- 
man Emperor stood upon the man- 
tel-piece, supported by a couple 
of Etruscan vases; some pipes lay in 
the empty fire-place. The floor was 
quite naked except for a rug, much 
worn and almost hairless, which lay 
before one of the easels; but it was 
scrubbed to such a degree of cleanliness 
one could, to use the common formula, 


along 





ae 


——— 
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have eaten one’s dinner off it; and that, 
when you take into consideration the 
hourly dust and smoke of London, im- 
plied much work and care from some- 
one. But Miss Blacklock loathed dirt 
as it were the author of all evil. 

It was in this room, bare and unlove- 
ly as it seemed, that Colin dreamed his 
dreams and strove to paint his visions. 

He pulled out a canvas now, set it 
on his easel and stood, absently looking 
at it. But he did not work; his thoughts 
for once were too busy elsewhere. He 
was wondering what was the very ear- 
liest hour a man might venture to make 
acall. Probably half-past nine o’clock 
was too early, but as soon as noon gave 
him leave, he would go to see Madame, 
he would request a special interview, 
he would ask with all due form and 
ceremony for her daughter’s hand. His 
mind had no room in it for mere prac- 
tical fears. Doubts of his sister’s ap- 
proval he set aside with the one lover- 
like reply that when she knew Mad- 
emoiselle she could not fail to love her. 
And genuinely, he was convinced that 
it was the best thing that could happen 
to Christina. He drew out his watch 
impatiently. Ten minutes to ten 
o’clock; no, he dare not inflict himself 
upon anyone yet. He began to walk 
to and fro with his hands in the pockets 
of his old painting jacket, smiling and 
humming softly to himself— 


My love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
My love is like a melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune! 


He sat down again before the white 
canvas, still smiling and thinking. How 
he would paint if she were always be- 
side him! What an inspiration she 
would be! How he would work to 
make a name!—not for himself, but one 
worthy and fit for her to wear! He 
drew out a piece of paper, and in his 
odd cramped handwriting, wrote upon 
it “Marguerite Blacklock.” He looked 


up triumphaat, but shamefacedly as 
any girl. There was a knock at the 
door. He hastily thrust the paper into 
his pocket. “Come in,” he called out. 
The door opened to admit the tall an- 
gular form of Miss Blacklock. 

“You, Christina!” he cried, rising in 
surprise; for it was most rarely his sis- 
ter visited the studio during working 
hours. “Do you wish anything? Will 
you sit down?” 

“No, I’ll no’ sit down; I’ll stand here.” 
She closed the door carefully behind 
her, and stood up beside it, facing the 
light, her tall figure looking thinner 
than ever in the print wrapper which 
she wore, the shawl appearing more 
tightly folded across the flat chest. The 
sunshine beating in at the windows 
just then revealed every line and wrin- 
kle upon the elderly face. Her cheeks 
seemed to have fallen in lately, and 
grown hollow and pale, only a red spot 
of color burned on the high cheek- 
bones. In the merciless light of that 
gay summer morning she was a gaunt 
old woman. With a pang of wonder 
and pity Colin suddenly realized this. 

“What is it, Kirstie?” he said again, 
more gently. 

“It’s this,” she swallowed a lump in 
her throat, and tried to speak calmly. 
“It’s just this, Colin Blacklock—when 
am I to get my warnin’ to go?” 

He stared at her in surprise. “Your 
warning to go, Kirstie! What do you 
mean?” 

“Just what I’m sayin’,” she answered 
doggedly. “Oh! ye canna’ deceive me, 
lad,” she broke out passionately; 
“whenever I saw yon French lassie wi’ 
the red poppies in her hair I kent fine 
at a glance. ‘Yon’s her that’s to tak’ 
my place,’ I said to mysel’, an’ I’m no 
wrang; deny it if ye can, Colin Black- 
lock?” She fixed her burning eyes on 
his face. 

He listened aghast for a minute, then 
he said vehemently, “But I do deny it. 
Nobody wants to take your place, Kirs- 
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tie; why should there not be a place for 
both? Surely there’s room enough?” 

His last words rung her knell. She 
caught her breath sharply. ‘“‘Na,” she 
cried shrilly, “there isna’ room for both. 
There’s no room for her an’ me in one 
house. We canna bide thegether. I'll 
gang shares wi’ nane. Bring in your 
French lass gin ye like, but that day, 
I warn ye, ye’ll see me nae mair. I 
tak’ the road.” 

“Kirstie!” His face grew white. “I 
cannot understand why you speak 
like this, why you have such an un- 
warrantable hatred of my friends. I— 
I have not even asked the lady you 
mention to marry me!” The color rose 
high to his face. “I do not know yet 
if she would—” 

Miss Blacklock broke into a scornful 
laugh. “But fine I ken,” she said. : 

“And if she did me that honor,” he 
went on with a manly gallantry that 
sat well on him, “then I would be most 
proud and happy. And why should you 
not like her, too, Kirstie?” he pleaded. 
“Why should we not be all happy to- 
gether?’ 

She flung back her head. “Na, it can- 
na’ be,” she said harshly. “I was never 
one to care much for ither women, an’ 
least of all for her—a foreigner! So ye 
can choose atween us.” She lifted the 
hem of her apron and began to plait it 
with nervous fingers. 

There was a moment’s heavy silence. 
“You make it very hard for me, Kirs- 
tie.’ he said at length in a low 
voice. 

“Ah! what think ye is’t for me then?” 
she burst out bitterly. “For me that 
held ye in my airms when mother ye 
had nane, that watched ower ye night 
and day, that cradled ye and cared for 
ye, and worked and fended for ye, till 
I’m an auld woman noo? Eh! but I 
Was ance young too, Colin Blacklock, 
though ye may have no mind o’ it. Ay, 
an’ I was bonny and courted like ither 
lassies, and micht have marrit a braw 
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man gin I had liked. But I gave him 
up, an’ a’ things else, to look after you. 
An’ this is my reward!” She flung out 
her hands with a strange impulsive ges- 


ture. “The blink o’ a foreign lassie’s 
een an’ I’m turned to the door. Oh! gin 
the Lord permit sic cruelty. He has 


dealt exceeding hard wi’ me.” Her 
voice had deepened to a tragic pathos 
and solemnity. She looked as she stood 
there before him, with eloquent out- 
stretched hands, like some ancient 
Sybil or priestess crying out to the gods 
for justice. 

“For Heaven’s sake stop, Kirstie!’ he 
said hoarsely. “Have done; you are 
mad, out of your mind! Who's turning 
you to the door? Who's wanting you to 
go?” 

“You!” she cried fiercely. “You! Ye'll 
set a strange woman in my place, an’ 
expect me to bow down and serve her, 
and smile up in yer faces. But I’m tell- 
in’ you”—her voice rising passionately 
-*“T'll no’ do it, Colin Blacklock. 
Never; I’ll die first!” 

Her bosom beneath the Shetland 
shawl rose and fell rapidly. The red 
spot on her cheek deepened to crimson. 
She caught her breath in short panting 
gasps. 

The brother and sister stood up front- 
ing each other, and eye to eye they 
looked unflinchingly into each other’s 
faces. It was strange to see these 
two self-contained natures, breaking 
through the mask of their reserve, and 
roused to such hot passion of feeling as 
they could not hide. In that moment 
of profound emotion they were wonder- 
fully alike—both strong-featured faces 
bearing on them the same likeness to 
the same dead parent. The room was 
full of quick breathing and the petulant 
buzzing of a blue-bottle fly on the win- 
dow pane. 

Twice Colin 
twice his voice failed him. 
he said in tones oddly quiet: 

“I did not know, Christina, you had 


strove to speak, and 
At length 
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sacrificed so much for me. You—you 
never told me of this before.” 

She looked at him silently, half-defi- 
antly, half-entreatingly. Beneath her 
wild anger, the prayer as of some dumb 
animal for mercy cried in her eyes. 

“I knew you had brought me up from 
the time I was a wee chap,” he went 
on, in the same restrained way, “and 
that I owed everything practically to 
you. But I was not aware I had de- 
manded a greater sacrifice still, such— 
such as you mentioned this morning. 
Ou my soul I was not!” he cried out 
earnestly. 

He paused for a moment, then spoke 
again. 

“I am sorry, Christina; I will try to 
make up for it, if I can. You have 
every right to ask some retura from me, 
and I—yes, yes,” he said, more loudly 
and steadily. “Of course it is only 
right; it is bare justice that I do what 
you ask.” 

A curious weakness came over him. 
He groped suddenly for a chair and sat 
down. 

Her eyes had been fixed upon his 
face, bending forward unconsciously— 
eagerly, greedily almost, drinking in his 
words. When he had finished she drew 
a long sighing breath, lifting herself up 
with it as it were, and looked away 
towards the window. Her expression 


changed. It melted, softened, grew 
tender. 
“Eh! Colin, lad,” she cried out, with 


a break in her voice. “It’s you I’ve 
loved best and dearest in all the world! 
Sleepin’ or wauken’ ye’ve been my one 
thocht for six-and-twenty years. What 
have I grudged o’ work an’ siller to 
keep ye well and hearty, an’ get ye on? 
Naething, naething! Eh! dinna turn 
me off now in my auld age.” 

She turned to him, clasping and 
wringing her hands distressfully to- 
gether. 

“Ye’ll never get anither that'll work 
for ye as I’ve done. Dinna send me 
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awa’ frae ye! Lad, lad, say ye winna 
break my heart!” 

Her words went with a quavering 
wail through the room, Again there 
was a moment’s silence. The blue-bot- 
tle murmured vexedly at the window- 
pane. Colin saw an old worn woman 
in the sunshine pleading for her life 
before him. He rose up, stumbling as 
he went towards her, and took her two 
hands in his—those large, bony, hard- 
working hands of his sister. 

“T’ll never do it, Kirstie woman,” he 
said solemnly. “Never, I swear it to 
you. You and I will live together alone 
to the end of the chapter, as we've al- 
ways done.” 

She gave a deep broken sob, and for 
the first time in her life since he was 
a little lad Colin stooped and kissed his 
sister on the cheek. 

“Go away, now, Kirstie,” he said, 
half ashamed of his display of emo- 
tion, and with a trembling attempt at 
a laugh to cover it. “We've made it up, 
now, and I must try to get on with 
some work.” 

But when she left him he sat down 
before the stretched canvas with his 
head pressed low on his hands. Time 
beat out the warm July hours, and he 
did no work. He sat very still, but his 
mind was like some caged creature 
beating against the bars that held it 
in. Love was crying and calling him 
to come out. Duty was the jailer that 
bound him fast. Honor rose and 
pointed her finger at him. Aye! and 
that was not the least bitter part of his 
sacrifice. He was laying himself open 
to scorn and condemnation. His own 
manhood stood up and accused him. 
He writhed before himself. Conduct 
that would not assuredly have troubled 
a lighter mind, tortured him. It was 
true he had never plainly told his love 
to Mademoiselle, nor scarce said one 
word to her all the world might not 
have heard; but surely love owns a 
subtler language than mere speech, and 
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his heart leapt and the blood ran hot 
in his veins when he recalled the look 
on Mademoiselle’s face last night—that 
startled, glad sweetness of her glance 
at the door. He almost gnashed his 
teeth when he thought that in another 
moment, but for the over-officious land- 
lady, she would have been in his arms; 
and again, he thanked God from the 
bottom of his soul she had not, for then, 
indeed, he would have been a villain too 
great to live. What was there for him 
to do now? The bald cruel answer was, 
“Nothing.” There was nothing to be 
said or done. He must simply never 
see her any more. Never speak to her 
again. There could be no explanation. 
An explanation meant insult. He 
groaned aloud, and pressed his head 
harder on his hands. 

If Love be very great, it can also be 
very illogical, curiously humble; and 
though Colin Blacklock had perceived 
that revealing unforgettable look in 
Mademoiselle’s eyes, he never imagined 
she might care for him as he loved her, 
that he was calling upon her now to 
feel and suffer as he did. He was not 
very conceited, and that she should 
forget him soon he thought most 
probable. He had neither looks nor 
money nor manners to commend 
him,” and that she should not fail 
to win admiration and love from every 
man was equally natural. With photo- 
graphic clearness, he beheld again the 
smiling, bowing young men he had seen 
last night, chatting and laughing so 
eagerly with Mademoiselle. A fury of 
jealousy seized him of those happy, 
complacent youths. He lifted his 
strong right hand and dashed it against 
the impotent canvas. The easel fell 
with a loud crash to the ground. The 
house was so strangely still that the 
sound seemed to go echoing all over it. 
He came to his senses and picked the 
easel up, calling himself with a bitter 
smile “a fool.”” The sun poured in his 
dusty shafts of light at the window full 
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on his head. It ached and throbbed 
with malignant pain. Down in the 
basement he could hear the clatter of 
plates and his sister moving about. 
Presently, she came to the door, and 
without opening it, called out: 

“Yer dinner’s ready, Colin. 
come down?” 

“All right!” he answered, and rose 
heavily. 

His whole soul loathed food, but it 
revolted as strongly from the idea of 
making a fuss, and he went downstairs. 
Christina had prepared his favorite 
dishes, and watched him furtively as 
he made a pretence of eating. 

“Are ye no’ weel?” she asked at 
length, with a sort of timidity in her 
tone. 

“I’ve got a stupid headacne,” he an- 
swered. “I think it’s the sun, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if there’s thunder in 
the air.” 

She rose and 
away the untasted dishes. 

“Ay, it’s close and heavy enough for 
thunder,” she remarked. 

Shortly after he had gone back to the 
studio and was listlessly leaning 
against the window, she appeared with 
tea on a tray. 

“Whiles it does the head good,” she 
said apologetically, setting it down. 
“Try itnow. I’ve brocht ye up a cup.” 

“Oh! you shoulda’t have bothered, 
Kirstie,” he exclaimed quickly, touched 
by her kindness, and yet pained too by 
a new sort of deprecation in her man- 
ner. “You take a lot of trouble for me. 
I don’t feel quite like working, some- 
how,” he tried to say carelessly, as he 
drank his tea. “I think, perhaps, I'll 
take a run into the country this after- 


Will ye 


disappointedly lifted 


noon.” 

She was kneeling down, flipping with 
her apron at some dust on the skele- 
ton’s fect, and she did not look at him 
as she answered: 

“Ay, ye'd better go. 
ye up again.” 


It'll maybe set 
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Then she carried away the empty cup 
and returned to the dark kitchen; weit 
back to her toil of washing dishes, of 
scouring and scrubbing and cleaning, 
of bending over a glowing fire baking 
such scones and cakes as she fancied 
her brother might relish, and always 
seeking to buoy herself up with the 
thought that none but she knew exactly 
what was good for him—how he liked 
his food cooked—for what could a chat- 
tering, smirking French lass know of a 
decent Scotch lad’s tastes? And al- 
ways—always carrying about with her 
from baking-board to girdle an unsatis- 
fied gnawing ache at her lonely heart. 

Colin had meanwhile gone out of the 
house, and walked to the station. He 
took a ticket he scarcely knew for 
where. In a dream he found himself 
sitting in a third-class carriage. Oh! 
how different it all was from what he 
had planned. He could see... He 
could hear. .. He clenched his hands 
till the nails dug themselves into the 
flesh. Oh the bitter cruelty of those 
pictured thoughts! A clergyman who 
was seated opposite him wondered at 
the tragic, hopeless expression of the 
young fellow’s face. At the first sta- 
tion which wore any promise of the 
real country he came out. 

“Your ticket’s for Greening, sir.” said 
the station-master, regarding him 
doubtfully. ‘“That’s ten miles further 
on. Did you mean to come out here?” 

“No—that is, yes, yes,” he answered 
in a dazed way. “It’s all right. I can 
walk; it’s all the same to me.” 

He struck out along a road bordered 
with high green hedges. The sky was 
blue above his head, summer was in 
the land; but he did not see it. There 
was winter in his heart. He walked 
on a long way. Then he lifted his heavy 
eyes and perceived a wood on the right 
of him, which looked cool and inviting. 
His head still throbbed with pain. He 
climbed over a fence and went into it. 
Like a tired child, he lay down under 
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a tree with his head on his arm, and 
after a little while like a tired child he 
fell asleep. 


VI 


There are many million footsteps in 
London; why should Mademoiselle 
strive to pick out one amongst them all, 
daily, hourly listening for that one step 
that never came? There are many 
posts in London. iIt is surely foolish 
of a heart to leap up, and stop short 
with every rat-tat that comes to the 
door, and then go on beating fast and 
riotously for five minutes afterwards 
till all hope of a letter has died away. 

Does any other pain in life ever make 
the heart grow so sick as “hope de- 
ferred?” Daily, hourly, Mademoiselle 
was bearing this piteous malady. It 
was not Colin Blacklock alone who had 
looked into Paradise and had the door 
shut in his face. Mademoiselle, too, 
had seen her unspeakable vision, and 
as the days passed her face bore the 
dazed bewildered look of one who had. 
had a great light flashed on her and 
been turned again into the darkness; the 
stunned expression of one who having 
been caught up high, has fallen down 
from a great height. From that even- 
ing, which the girl had called the most 
delightful in her life, she never saw or 
heard from the young drawing-master. 
Madame openly wondered and grieved. 
“I thought Monsieur would assuredly 
have called to bid adieu before he left,” 
she observed, one afternoon about a 
week later. “Did not he say a word of 
it, chérie, on the evening of the recep- 
tion?” 

Mademoiselle shook her head. 
no, maman.” 

“But why—didst thou quarrel, mon 
amie?” asked Madame anxiously. 

The girl’s pale cheeks flushed crim- 
son. “Ah! but no, maman,” she cried 
out, “nd, no, no!” 

“It is strange,” mused Madame. 


“But 


“It 
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is not like Monsieur Blacklock; for he 
was courteous,” she went on, nodding 
her head. “Oh! not with the polish, per- 
haps, of our countrymen. Thou always 
smilest at his manners, my child! Nev- 
ertheless, I who am older and know 
better the world, tell thee that he had 
la vraie politesse, and that springs alone 
from goodness of soul.” 

Mademoiselle turned away silently 
with quivering lips. Not even to her 
mother could she reveal the secret of 
her heart. 

“But I do not despair,” continued 
Madame cheerfully. Monsieur has 
doubtless some good reason for not ap- 
pearing. He has probably left home 
sooner than he thought. He will write 
in a day or two. He will make proper 
explanation when he comes. And now, 
my daughter, let us prepare for the 
journey to Margate.” 

Can one grow brown and plump and 
sunburnt with an unanswered question 
for ever gnawing night and day at one’s 
heart? Can one enjoy the present with 
one’s thoughts seeking, asking, crying 
out to the past a hundred miles away? 
Mademoiselle did scant justice to the 
charms of Margate breezes and sun- 
shine. She returned to London at the 
end of a month thinner and paler than 
when she had left it, went back to the 
hot palpitating city with no regret, but 
rather with an eagerness and joy it 
might have surprised anyone to know. 
In another two weeks the holidays 
would be over, and she should be going 
to school and work again. She must 
undoubtedly see Colin Blacklock then, 
and she looked forward to the meeting 
with a tremulous, feverish, delicious 
fear and longing. 

A few days before school began, Miss 
Williamson wrote, asking her French 
governess to come and have tea with 
her. As that erect, gray-haired lady 
sat by her drawing-room table pouring 
it out, she remarked casually, “By the 
way, Mademoiselle, talking of changes, 
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I am sorry to say we shall have a new 
drawing-master this year; Mr. Black- 
lock has written to me resigning his 
post.” 

The girl bent her head over a plant 
of hydrangea at the window. She 
forced her stiff lips to say, “What a 
pity! But why, Mademoiselle?” 

“Why, indeed!” echoed Miss William- 
son, smiling and handing her a cup of 
tea. “Tell me if I’ve sweetened it suf- 
ficiently, my dear! Why, for the very 
excellent reason that our young artist 
is not going to give lessons any longer, 
that he wants all his time for painting. 
Oh, I’m heartily glad for his own sake 
he has given up the drudgery of teach- 
ing. I shall watch his career with in- 
terest. But a new teacher is always 
ratheratrial; I am ashocking Tory, and 
cling to my old friends. New young 
brooms are a risk at first.” Miss Wil- 
liamson half sighed, then her smile 
widened out delightfully and affection- 
ately as her gaze fell on Mademoiselle. 
“And yet some risks turn out very 
well, as you and I know, my dear.” 

And Mademoiselle looking up brave- 
ly, met and answered the smile. 

“Monsieur Blacklock no longer will 
teach drawing in school. He gives him- 
self now altogether to painting,” she 
told her mother that evening. 

Madame was surprised into silence 
for a few moments. “But it is well,” 
she said, quickly recovering herself, 
and speaking with her own cheery hap- 
py optimism. “It shows Monsieur suc- 
ceeds—that he gets on. But why does 
he no longer come to visit us? That I 
ask, and that I confess I do not at all 
comprehend.” Unknow1ni to her daugh- 
ter she wrote the young man a note, 
just the few graceful lines Madame 
alone could so perfectly write—asking 
if Monsieur had forgotten his old 
friends, saying that the friends longed 
to see him again. The coffee stood 
ready, as formerly, every afternoon! 

An answer came back almost by re- 
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turn of post, courteously and carefully 
—none knew but himself how carefully 
written—but restrained in character; 
Colin Blacklock had not forgotten his 
friends. He never should. It was im- 
possible. But in the meanwhile, he had 
been obliged to deny himself the de- 
lights of friendship, and had sworn 
himself to Art. Art, as Madame knew, 
was a jealous mistress, and called out 
for undivided service day and night. 
He hoped Madame and Mademoiselle 
were well; with regards, the most de- 
voted and distinguished, etc. he signed 
his name. 

When Madame showed this note to 
her daughter she was startled and 
shocked by the look that came upon the 
young girl’s face. “Why didst thou 
write, maman?” she cried out with a 
great pride and sternness in her soft 
voice. “Oh! thou oughtest never to 
have done it.” She flung the letter 
from her on the table. 

“But why, my child?’ asked Madame. 
“It was nothing extraordinary, it was 
perfectly natural, comme il faut.” 

“Oh! thou hast been insulted,” broke 
out the girl, with quivering lips. “Dost 
thou not see Monsieur has given us up? 
He wishes no more to come near us. 
He has tired of us, ma mére. He has 
done with us now!” she threw open her 
hands with a passionate gesture. 

Madame picked up the note and re- 
“T see nothing, my daughter, 
a friend has written,” she 
“He was the 


” 


read it. 
but what 
said with gentle dignity. 
soul of truth. What he says, I believe. 

Then Mademoiselle broke into such a 
scornful laugh as none had ever heard 
before from those sweet red lips. Her 
heart was sore and hot within her. 
“Oh! maman, but thou art blind,” she 
cried bitterly. “Thou art innocent as 
a little babe of life. Knowest thou not 
what a young man wills, he can cer- 
tainly do? What he desires, he may 
gain! Oh! a man is not like us women 
who will, but cannot; who wish, and 
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dare not; what, then, has the Art or 
anything else to do, in keeping Mon- 
sieur from a sight of his friends if he 
likes? Nothing! Nothing! Itis but an 
excuse, maman; Monsieur has grown 
weary of us. He wishes to see us no 
more.” 

Madame’s face had grown paler as 
the girl went on—paling as much at the 
strange impetuous wildness of her 
child’s words and manner, as at the 
truth that might be in them. She drew 
herself up with dignity. “My Margue- 
rite,” she said with gentle rebuke, 
“thou ravest. What dost thou know of 
the world or mankind? Thou art a 
young ignorant girl; and yet thou say- 
est truly that men are not like women. 
There is born in them something 
stronger than sentiment. It is ambi- 
tion. It is the strong keen glory and 
delight in their work—the desire to ex- 
cel init. The good God gave them this. 
It is no evil thing. And if it should 
come before affection, let us then ac- 
cept the fact. Let us take what is of- 
fered, mon amie. There is no virtue 
or pride in crying out for a higher 
place. One debases oneseif to make it 
shown.” 

The girl’s head drooped. Her lips 
trembled. She turned suddenly and 
threw herself into her mother’s arms in 
a passion of tears. “Oh! maman, 
maman, maman!” she sobbed piteously, 
“I grow wicked with cruel thoughts. 
The heart within me is black as night! 
Oh! comfort me, my little mother! 
Make me good again! Kiss me! Love 
me! Love your wicked child!” 

And Madame clasped her to her 
bosom, stroking her hair, and murmur- 
ing over her tender crooning words of 


love. “My little one! My angel! My 
bébé! Courage, my Marguerite! thou, 


who art all thy mother’s joy. Thou wilt 
notrob herof hersunlight? Courage,my 
best beloved. Nay, thou must not weep. 
Thou must smile again for thy poor 
mother’s sake.” Madame’s brave voice 
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trembled and half broke. Had she di- 
vined her daughter’s secret? She never 
said. It was against all her French 
tradition, her delicate woman's pride to 
confess it even to herself. From that 
day forth the name of Colin Blacklock 
was rarely mentioned between them. 
But Madame—who, grieve and puzzle 
as she might alone, over the strangely 
dropped friendship of the young artist 
—was more than ever tender and loving 
with her child, and gay too, constantly 
devising little innocent surprises and 
treats to win back the spirits of the 
girl, to bring the happy young light to 
her eyes again, and the color to her pale 
cheeks. And often and often Mademoi- 
selle would kiss her mother in a great 
burst of love and gratitude, crying, 
“Ah! dear maman, thou art all the 
world to me; how could I ever live 
without thee, ma mére, ma mere?” 
Mademoiselle cried this as many an- 
other loving soul had done before and 
since; and yet, so mysterious are the 
ways of life, it was the very thing 
Mademoiselle was called upon to do. 
Madame de Blanchaud, although no in- 
valid, had never been very robust. It 
was “a slight affection of the heart,” 
she said, which gave her curious palpi- 
tations at times. “But nothing much— 
nothing of which to make complaint,” 
she always added, with her charming 
smile; and indeed, it is probable Ma- 
dame herself did not know how serious 
was its nature. But one day, while 
drinking the afternoon coffee, Madame 
leant back on the sofa, growing white, 
then gray to the lips. “ Ma petite fille,” 
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she murmured feebly, and groped with 
her hands about her. “Le bon Dieu.” 
She gave a strange long sigh; her head 
fell back helplessly on the cushions. 
The distracted girl called for the 
landlady, and then ran out hatless aud 
cloakless along the street to find a doc- 
tor. One lived not many doors off. For- 
tunately he was at home, being a 
young man whose services were not yet 
in great demand, and he went with her 
atonce. Scarcely five minutes elapsed 
before they were back again, panting 
and breathless. But, when Dr. Mac- 
gregor saw the face of Madame, his 
own grew graver. He felt for thé si- 
lent heart, and busied himself with 
such remedies as the case might re- 
quire. After a few moments, he turned 
compassionately to the agonized girl be- 
side him: “It is all over,” he said in a 


low voice. “The lady is gone. 
Mademoiselle gave a sharp cry, and 
fell on her knees by the sofa. 
“No, no, no!” she shrieked aloud. “It 
cannot be! Try again, monsieur. Oh! 


do something for the love of Heaven, I 
beseech of you! See! but a moment ago 
she was drinking coffee and smiling 
with me. The cup is still warm. “Oh! 
ma mére, ma mere! Speak to me!” she 
laid her warm lips on her mother’s chill 
hands. “Thou hast not left me, maman! 
It is not true!” 

But alas! alas! for poor Mademoiselle. 
It was true. The sweet courageous soul 
of Madame had gone back to the God 
who made it, and Mademoiselle was 
left alone. 

A. H. Begbie. 


(To be concluded.) 
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NEW LIGHT ON 


Fresh life has been infused into the 
grand old Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy by the activities of certain 
American writers who profess to have 
unravelled a cipher running through 
theplays (and through other works now 
also attributed to Francis Bacon), of a 
kind that has not hitherto been detect- 
ed. The present “discoveries” are 
wholly unlike that which failed to com- 
mand much general respect when Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly published his theory 
of “The Great Cryptogram.” Nor is 
the general force of the literary argu- 
ment that supports the Baconian idea, 
affected one way or the other by the 
eurious allegations now brought for- 
ward. Supposing these to be substan- 
tiated indeed, the Bacon case is demon- 
strated up to the hilt, but they may be 
entirely rejected or shown to be a gi- 
gantic literary fraud without detract- 
ing by one iota from the value, such as 
it is, of the internal evidences which 
tend to show that Bacon was the au- 
thor of the plays, or of the circumstan- 
tial evidence which, for many inquirers, 
makes it quite certain that Shakespeare, 
atall events, was not. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the present expansion of the Ba- 
con doctrine is sufficiently interesting 
in itself to be worthy of much more 
attentive consideration than it has re- 
ceived yet at the hands of English 
critics, for it throws light not merely 
on the question of authorship, but on 
the whole course of Elizabethan his- 
tory. For the fact that he was the 
writer of the plays put out under 
Shakespeare’s name, was for Francis 
Bacon, very much the least important 
of the revelations he desired to make 
to the world, and yet, for fully intelligi- 
ble reasons, was unable to make openly. 
According to the story now told, Bacon 
was the legitimate son of the Queen, 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


who was married — twice over, indeed, 
by reason of some doubt cast on the 
validity of the first ceremony — to 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester. He, Bacon, claims to have 
been in this way the real heir to the 
throne, and all through his life he was 
nourishing hopes that his royal mother 
would acknowledge him. But to have 
acknowledged him, would have been 
to acknowlege the earl as her husband, 
and she could not tolerate, in that 
capacity, any one whose open recogni- 
tion as such might have crippled the 
magnificent autocracy she wielded. 
The story is full of detail, the interest 
of which is fascinating, and the man- 
ner in which the narrative fits in with 
some well-known incidents of the pe- 
riod, is very striking. But before going 
into a more minute consideration of 
its plausibility, a survey of the general 
argument for the Bacon authorship will 
prepare the reader’s mind for the new 
aspect of the whole theory, and for 
what purports to be Bacon’s own ex- 
planation of the reasons which induced 
him to keep that authorship secret 
during his lifetime. Hitherto the mo- 
tive for that secrecy has been supposed 
to reside in the simple idea that his 
ambition as a lawyer precluded him 
from openly avowing his participation 
in pursuits regarded at the time as un- 
worthy of aspirations to the woolsack; 
but if his aspirations pointed towards 
the throne, then indeed, there were 
reasons enough to justify him in dis- 
guising the connec iion with so humble 
a calling as that of the playwright. 
The difficulty hitherto of getting a 
fair hearing for the mere literary ar- 
gument has chiefly arisen from the 
illogical resentment shown by many 
people at the bare idea of dethroning 
a national idol. Shakespeare has so 
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long been thought of as a genius 
of the very foremost order, that 
any suggestion tending to prove that 
he was a very commonplace person 
in reality, is treated as though 
it involved an attempt to detract from 
the sublimity of the works bearing his 
name. But in reason it must be con- 
ceded that we worship the memory of 
Shakespeare because we admire Ham- 
let, King Lear, and the rest. We do 
not admire the plays because any par- 
ticular man wrote them. It would 
indeed be distressing to find any new- 
fangled theorist trying to rob the mem- 
ory of the author of the glory that 
should attach to it. But that ar- 
gument cuts both ways. If the 
real author has been robbed all 
this time of the glory due to him, is 
it not full time to redress that wrong 
by at last acknowledging his claims 
on the admiration of posterity? No 
vague sentiment ought to stifle honest 
efforts to get at the truth, as in fact 
those efforts have, to a great extent, 
been stifled for the last fifty years. 
For as long ago as 1848 the Baconian 
theory was first set afloat. It has been 
much more thoroughly ventilated in 
America than in this country, and an 
essay already some yearsold by Mr. W. 
H. Wyman, of Cincinnati, enumerates 
two hundred and fifty-five books and 
pamphlets dealing with the problem. 
A Bacon Society was set going in 
London in 1893 the object of which 
was to collect and publish all facts 
bearing on the great case, and another 
similar society was started in the 
United States. But the question still 
remains one which most English news- 
papers and periodicals are afraid to 
discuss freely for fear of offending the 
blind prejudice above referred to. Or- 
thodox Shakespearian biographers sim- 
ply ignore the important question as 
though it were a craze in notorious 
antagonism to well-known facts, like 
the idea that the earth is flat; and in 
668 
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this way the minds of people who 
might be capable of independent judg- 
ment if they had the evidence before 
them, are left in complete ignorance 
of the prodigious force residing in the 
Baconian argument—unless indeed 
they have gone out of their way to 
make a special study of the Baconian 
books. 

The contention theseembody resolves 
itself into two main divisions. First 
we are confronted with the facts and 
reasons which make it almost incon- 
ceivable— independently of all con- 
jecture as to who may have been the 
real author of the plays—that the per- 
sonage known to history as Shakes- 
peare could have written them. It is 
freely admitted by all Shakespearian 
biographers, even by those absolutely 
orthodox, that very little is known 
with definite certainty about the cir- 
cumstances of Shakespeare's life. We 
know that he was the son of a trades- 
man at Stratford, who could not read 
or write. ‘That from the age of four- 
teen, when he seems to have been help- 
ing his father in business, he lived 
among companions of the pothouse; 
and belonged to a club called tue “Bid- 
deford Topers,” whoengaged in compet- 
itive drinking bouts with the lads of 
other villages; that he married at 
eighteen, started a family, got into 
trouble with the neighboring squire for 
poaching, and ran away to London at 
about nineteen, to escape some of the 
consequences. And his orthodox biog- 
rapher in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” acknowledges that his fam- 
ily heard no more of him for the next 
eleven years. This somewhat meagre 
story is supplemented—by writers who 
start with the assumption that he be- 
gan to write the plays as soon as he 
got to town—with absolutely gratui- 
tous theories to the effect that, previ- 
ous to the age of fourteen, he must 
have obtained a classical education at 
the Stratford Grammar School, that he 
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must have spent some time in an at- 
torney’s office, because the plays show 
a familiarity with legal expressions, 
and that he must have roamed about 
the Warwickshire lanes and fields im- 
bibing a sense of their beauty, because 
the plays exhibit an appreciation of 
Nature. These, and a score of other 
similar assumptions, having been 
thrown out in the first instance as con- 
jectures, are then generally treated in 
the orthodox biographies as so many 
established facts concerning Shakes- 
peare’s youth, and become the founda- 
tion for argument to the effect that by 
the time he got to London he was 
ready to commence a career of dra- 
matic authorship. If we pare away 
from the beautiful souffié generally 
given to us as Shakespearian biogra- 
phy, all statements that rest on the 
idea that because he was the author of 
the plays, so and so must have been the 
‘case, there really remains nothing be- 
yond the bald facts above recounted to 
explain the genesis of the plays that 
began to appear almost immediately 
after Shakespeare’s arrival in town. 
There is no rag of evidence to show 
that he ever went to school. There is 
no evidence—except the theory that 
he wrote the plays—to show that he 
could write at all! The five signatures 
by him that are all the autographic re- 
mains he has left to posterity, certainly 
do not go far to suggest that he was 
used to wielding a pen. Each is a 
-scrawl differing from the others in the 
shape of the letters and in spelling, 
although the undeniably educated men 
-of the period wrote as clearly as we do. 
Ben Johnson’s signature, Bacon’s own, 
that of Inigo Jones are perfectly firm 
-and legible, only unlike modern writing 
in being more formal. When he set- 
tled at Stratford a rich man «at the 
close of his career as a theatrical mana- 
ger, he lived for many years without 
such a thing as a book in his posses- 
sion. He never taught his favorite 
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daughter Judith to read or write, his 
will disposes of household and other 
property in much detail, but makes no 
mention of copyrights, though shortly 
after his death many of his (?) plays 
were published for the first time for 
the profit of others. Apart. indeed, 
from the unquestionable fact that the 
plays were, for the most part, ascribed 
to his authorship when they were pub- 
lished, every fact we knowof connected 
with him adds to the mountain of 
improbability—as regards the bona fides 
of that ascription—which grows be- 
neath our hands as we study the whole 
subject. 

If we turn next to the positive evi- 
dences that reveal Bacon as the actual 
author of the plays, we gradually 
build up a structure of circumstantial 
proof that cannot easily be shaken. 
With the consideration of the new de- 
velopments chiefly in view, I do not 
propose to do more, as regards the old 
argument, than sum it up comprehen- 
sively. The writer of the plays was 
evidently a thorough-going lawyer. 
They are saturated with legal phraseol- 
ogy, always correctly used. Lord 
Campbell’s testimony to this effect is 
emphatic. The writer must have been 
acquainted with certain law books of 
the period, and must have had “a full 
and accurate knowledge of that rather 
obscure and intricate subject, “Felony 
and Benefit of Clergy.” Sonnet 46 
is “so intensely legal in its language 
and imagery that without a considera- 
ble knowledge of English forensic pro- 
cedure it cannot be fully understood,” 
much less composed. Scores of quota- 
tions can be employed to show the 
finished accuracy of the law laid down 
in the plays. But Bacon, it is urged, 
though certainly a lawyer, was not a 
poet. That was not his own view, for 
he writes in glowing terms in praise 
of the influence of poetry on the mind, 
discusses the question of poetic meters, 
and on his death-bed employed him- 
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self in writing metrical translatious 
of the Psalms. Macaulay thinks “the 
poetic faculty was powerful in Bacon’s 
mind.” And in a letter written after 
the queen’s death he begs his corre 
spondent to be good to all “concealed 
poets,” evidently from the context re- 
ferring to himself. The evidence 
which shows that he put out a great 
deal of “concealed” writing is abundant. 
He sends to his friend Sir Tobie Mat- 
thew “a little work of my recreation,” 
which he wishes kept private; and Sir 
Tobie, much later on, writes to him: 
“The most prodigious wit that ever I 
knew of my nation is of your lordship’s 
name, though known by another.” Ba- 
con constantly uses the word “weed” 
to signify “disguise,” and in one 
letter he claims to have labored 
to procure the good of all men, 
“though in a dispised weed.” Again, 
critics who do not estimate poetic 
thought merely by reference to the 
form of its expression, find innumera- 
ble metaphors and comparisons in 
Bacon’s avowed works that are dis- 
tinctly poetical in their conception. 
While thus it may be argued that 
Bacon was a poet, it may with equal 
force be contended that the writer of 
the plays was a philosopher. I have 
no time to repeat the quotations by 
which the Baconian advocates identify 
the philosophical passages in the plays 
with Bacon’s drift of thought. The fa- 
miliarity which the plays show with 
court life is, of course, an argument 
that leaps to the eyes in favor of their 
being written by some one mixing in 
that world. Inspiration, however ef- 
fective it may conceivably be in sug- 
gesting noble ideas to an untaught 
writer, does not endow him with the 
specific freemasonry of fashionable 
life. But less conspicuous circum- 
stances linking Bacon with the plays 
may be found when sought for. All 
through the plays there are no allusions 
to Stratford (Stony Stratford once re- 
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ferred to is a Bucks, not 
Shakespeare’s Stratford), whereas the 
allusions to St. Albans—Bacon’s coun- 
try home—are very many. Warwick- 
shire as a county is almost entirely ig- 
nored, while Kent, the county to which 
Sir Nicholas Bacon—our Bacon's reput- 
ed father-—-belonged, is repeatedly glori- 
fied. A minor point is that while Ba- 
con seems to have gone north to curry 
favor with James on his 
Macbeth was written just after that 
event. Certainly there is no reason to 
suppose that Shakespeare ever went to 
Scotland, The political sympathies 
shown in the plays are in all cases 
those of the courtier, not of the coun- 
tryman. The “people” are always “the 
mob,” “the unwashed multitude,” the 
“swinish rabble.” That was precisely 
Bacon’s view of the masses, but it 
would be a strange one to have arisen 
in the heart of a man directly spring- 
ing from the masses. Nor does the 
dramatist’s contempt for the inferior 
orders stop short at the lowest levels. 
He extends it to tradesmen generally. 
“Let me have no lying. It becomes 
none but tradesmen.” (“Winter's 
Tale.”) And yet the dramatist was no 
mere selfish man of fashion. He was 
a philanthropist, as Bacon claims to 
have been. Bacon was attached to the 
Essex party and opposed to that of his 
uncle Burleigh. These sympathies are 
reflected in the plays. Lord Southamp- 
ton was of this party. He was the in- 
timate friend of Bacon, and to him 
“Shakespeare” dedicated “Venus and 
Adonis” and “The Rape of Lucrece.” 
Bacon hated Coke. There 
slaps at Coke in the plays, and phrases 
caricatured that Coke is known to have 
used. Many other sympathies and an- 
tipathies can be quoted as identifying 
Bacon with the writer of the plays. So 
with all allusions to religion, in the 
plays we find Bacon’s ideas on this 
subject faintly reflected. In 1594 Bacon 
seems to have come to grief at the 


village in 


accession, 


are many 
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hands of a Jew money-lender. In 1595 
“The Merchant of Venice” appeared. 

Bacon’s motives both for writing the 
plays and for keeping his authorship 
secret are intelligible enough even be- 
fore we encounter the huge motive for 
secrecy suggested by the latest discov- 
eries. He was left quite without re- 
sources, and he took up dramatic writ- 
ing for the sake of the money it earned 
him. It was long before his profession 
as a lawyer became remunerative. In 
one letter to a friend he excuses his 
neglect of the law on the ground that 
he finds other work more remunerative. 
After Bacon obtained an office of profit 
at forty-six no more Shakespeare plays 
appeared, though the reputed author 
lived for ten more years in dignified 
leisure at Stratford. Many were pub- 
lished, but the more remunerative 
method of production was abandoned. 
But while forced by circumstances to 
work in a path of literature that would 
pay, Bacon shrank from compromising 
his social reputation by any open con- 
nection with the despised vocation of 
the playwright. Orthodox Shakespear- 
ians admit that at the time the pursuit 
was scarcely respectable. For a cour- 
tier hoping for dignified appointments, 
connection with it would have been fa- 
tal. All these points are expanded 
with great effect in the literature of 
the subject of which I am here merely 
skimming the surface. 

The one argument advanced in favor 
of the Shakespearian authorship—that 
Shakespeare’s name appears on the 
title-pages—is imperfect. For six years 
after certain of the plays now assigned 
to him had been produced his name 
does not appear on the title-pages. 
These were published in several quarto 
editions anonymously. Along another 
line of argument attention is turned to 
identical expressions made use of in 
Bacon’s avowed writings and in the 
plays. These are legion. I can only 
quote a few: “Eager” as an adjective 
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applied to biting air; “The expense of 
spirit’ used to mean strain on the ner- 
vous system; “Concord of sweet” 
sounds; ““Rough-hew,” Bacon speaks of 
a rough-hewn seaman. Bacon speaks 
of “trueness to a man’s self.” (I need 
not quote from “Hamlet.”) “Discourse 
of reason,” a phrase in “Hamlet” that 
has been sometimes regarded as a mis- 
print for “discourse and reason” is 
used several times by Bacon as it 
stands in the play, with the preposi- 
tion “of.” The “Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona” yields the phrase, “leve must 
creep in service where it cannot go.” 
Bacon’s letter to King James says, 
“love must creep where it cannot go.” 
Are we to suppose that he was, with- 
cut acknowledgment, quoting a phrase 
from Shakespeare? The suggestion 
might be plausible if the striking in- 
stance just given stood alone, but it 
breaks down in presence of the innu- 
merable identities of which the two or 
three I have noticed are the merest 
samples. 

But I must now pass from what may 
be called the old-fasuioned literary 
argument to the dazzling discoveries 
set forth in the last great book on the 
subject, “Tie Bi-Literal Cypher of Sir 
Francis Bacon,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup. The lady mentioned dis- 
covered this cipher while helping an- 
other Baconian student of America, Dr. 
Owen, in the elucidation of another 
cryptograph of which it is unnecessary 
to say more than this. It confirms the 
story of the bi-literal cipher though this 
last appears to have been used for the 
fullest exposition of the story the au- 
thor of the cryptographs wished to im- 
bed in the plays. Bacon was, of course, 
notoriously fond of ciphers. He writes 
about them in “The Advancement of 
Learning,” and in the latest version of 
that work he actually describes the 
very cipher now detected in the plays. 
The bewildering part of the discovery 
is that the same bi-literal cipher runs 
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not merely through the Shakespeare 
plays, but also through a quantity of 
other Elizabethan literature, suggest- 
ing the conclusion that writings pub- 
lished under the names of Marlowe, 
Peele, Greene, Spenser and Burton 
were all really from the pen of the one 
prodigious genius. But to soften the 
shock let us assume that the presence 
of the cipher in these books, does not 
absolutely prove their authorship. It 
merely shows that Bacon had some 
control over the manner of their pub- 
lication. For the bi-literal cipher is not 
a cryptograph of the kind that the user 
must have in his mind all the time he 
is composing the work in which it is 
ultimately involved. It has only to be 
thought about when he is correcting 
his proofs. The method is identical in 
its nature with the Morse alphabet. 
Any two signals arranged in groups 
will spell the whole alphabet. In the 
Morse system, use is made of long and 
short marks or sounds. In the Bacon 
cipher use is made of ordinary and un- 
usual letters. Suppose you find an 
italic letter where there ought to be a 
Roman letter, that would be a signal 
of the second order. All ordinary let- 
ters correctly printed would be signals 
of the first order. To explain the sys- 
tem a little more clearly let me use the 
letter a as representing ordinary letters 
of any value, and the letter } as signi- 
fying unusual letters. Then five usual 
letters in order a a a a a would mean 
“A” for cipher purposes. Four usual 
and one unusual, a aa ab, would mean 
“B.” Three usual, one unusual, and 
one usual, a a aba, would signify “C.” 
To illustrate what I mean let the 
phrase “Ged save the Queen” be writ- 
ten, or rather printed, with two italic 
letters out of place thus, “God save the 
Queen,” that irregularity would spell 
the word “Cab” in the cipher. For 
irrespective of the length of words you 
have to break up the text into groups 
of five letters each to get at the con- 
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cealed meaning. “Godsa vethe Queen” 
will at once, on the system, be seen to 
spell “cab.” And there need not be 
such a glaring difference as the italic 
letter involves. Any defective type will 
serve, or a wrong font. Nobody 
could use the bi-literal cipher in these 
days, because the art of printing is so 
much more perfect than of old, but six- 
teenth-century printing was rugged 
enough to veil the intentional errors of 
the system. Of course we must go to 
the right editions in search of the 
cipher. For the plays, the folio of 1623 
must be consulted. The first detection 
of the cipher must have been a task of 
enormous magnitude, but now it is rel- 


atively easy, though still a formidable 


labor, to go a second time over the 
ground thus surveyed. 

Whoever will have the patience to do 
this and to verify the cipher story as 
now deciphered by Mrs. Gallup, will 
put the whole Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy on a footing that will leave no 
element of controversy in it any more. 
And meanwhile in the present volume 
we are provided with a considerable 
mass of fac-simile reproductions of the 
original works in which the cipher has 
been found. These are apologized for 
by the authoress as being less satisfac- 
tory to decipher than the originals. The 
minute differences of the usual and un- 
usual letters is partly lost by the proc- 
esses of reproduction applied to the 
photographs, but nevertheless I am in- 
formed by one patient student that 
without referring to Mrs. Gallup’s 
translation of these pages, simply 
working with the key she supplies, my 
friend has actually been able to bring 
out the same concealed story which is 
given later on in the book under discus- 
sion. Such a result is bringing us with- 
in very short range of a definite proof 
that the whole revelation now brought 
forward is solid history, which it would 
be mere folly to dispute any longer. 

Now as tothesubstanceoftheunveiled 
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narrative, that is much more concerned 
with the wrongs of the unrecognized 
heir than with declarations of author- 
ship, though these also crop up contin- 
ually. The main outline of the story 
is repeated over and over again. “Our 
name,” he says for instance, “is Fr. 
Bacon by adoption, yet it shall be dif- 
ferent, being of roial blood, for the 
Queen, our sovraigne, who married by 
a private rite the Earle of Leicester, 
and at a subsequent time also as to 
make surer thereby, without pompe, 
but i’ th’ presence o’ a suitable number 
of witnesses, bound herself by those 
hymeneal bands again, is our mother, 
and wee were not base-born or base- 
begot, we be Tudor, and our stile shall 
be Francis First in all proper course of 
time, th’ king of our realm.” The Earl 
of Essex it appears was also the 
Queen’s son, younger brother to Fran- 
cis, “trained up by Devereux,” while 
“he who doth speak to you th’ foster 
sonne to two well famed frie’ds o’ th’ 
Que . ., Sir Nichola’ Bacon, her wo’thie 
advisor and counselor, and that partne’ 
of loving labor or dutie, my most loved 
Lady Anne Bacon.” All through the 
narrative we meet with a protracted 
wail over the part which Bacon was 
forced to play in obedience to the im- 
movable will of the Queen in the prose- 
cution of Essex on account of his final 
treasons. One of the most interesting 
aspects of the. whole historical picture 
is that which thus shows us the abso- 
lute supremacy of the great Queen. 
One might moan over the terrible na- 
ture of her commands, but to disobey 
her was something outside the range 
ot practical thinking. Bacon speaks of 
her as “holding all our lives in the hol- 
low of her small palm,” and all his 
of the throne depend on the 
chance that she might relent in his 
favor at last. 

The cipher 
touching sometimes on the authorship 
of the plays, but much more frequently 


hopes 


story wanders about, 
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on the “sterne and tragick”’ tale of the 
writer’s political wrongs. And he is 
very bitter against “‘a fox seen oft at 
our court in th’ form and outward ap- 
pearance of a man named Robbert Ce- 
cill the hunchback,” who poisoned the 
Queen’s mind against him by hinting 
that he would, if recognized, aspire to 
the throne in the Queen’s own lifetime. 
“The terrors he conjured up could by 
no art be exorcis’d, and many trialls 
came therefrom not alone in youth but 
in my earlie manhoode.” The fact that 
Essex was the Queen’s second son is 
luminous as explaining her toleration 
of his vagaries and occasional inso- 
lence. He of course knew the secret of 
his birth, and this explains his audacity 
and his final treasons when he attempted 
to seize the Queen's person, prob- 
ably with a view to ultimately declar- 
ing his own sovereignty. Though the 
younger son, and thus destitute of any 
proper right to the throne, even had the 
Queen died, he was always so distinct- 
ly her favorite that he built his aspira- 
tions on that encouragement. And 
Bacon says: “This it was, although so 
well disguised that kept me from my 
crowne, and as th’ days and moneths 
wore towards th’ close o’ life her de- 
sires master’d her wisedome soe farre 
that shee did meditate naming my 
brother successor; but his attempt to 
snatch this prize did thwart alike her 
hope and his at forfeit of his life.” 

Bacon at about the age of sixteen 
learned the truth of his parentage 
through the indiscretions of a lady at 
the court. And he had a stormy inter- 
view on the subject with the Queen 
herself, “her wrath driving her to ad- 
missions quite unthought, wholly un- 
premeditated, but when thus spoken 
to our hearing, not to be retracted or 
denyed.” He says that in her “gracious 
moodes” her Majesty showed a certain 
pride in him, but gave him clearly to 
understand where her favor stopped 
sbort. 
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“*You are my own borne sonne, but 
you, though truly royall, of a fresh 
masterlie spirit, shall rule nor Eng- 
land, or your mother, nor reigne ore 
subjects yet t’ bee. ... It would well 
beseem you to make such tales skulk 
out of sight, but this suteth not t’ your 
kin’ly spirit. . . . What will this brave 
boy do? Tell a, b, c, s? Ending her 
tirade thus she bade me rise. Tremb- 
lingly I obeyed her charge.” Then he 
went “weeping and sobbing sore” to 
Mistresse Bacon. So far he supposed 
that though son of the queen he was 
“baseborn,” but his distress led Lady 
Bacon to tell him all. “I besought her 
to speake my father’s name. She said 
he is the Earle of Leicester... . I 
took a most solemn oath not to reveale 
your storie to you. ... Nevertheless 
Queene Bess did likewise give her sol- 
emn oath of baldfaced deniall of her 
marriage to Lord Leicester, as well as 
her mother-hood. Her oath so broken 
me of a sonne. O Francis, 
Francis, breake not your mother’s 
heart. I cannot let you go forth after 
all the years you have beene the sonne 
o° my heart.” 

Shortly after this Bacon was sent to 
France “in th’ company and care of Sir 
and there he fell in 


robs 


’ 


Amyas Paulet,’ 
love. 


I made myselfe ready to accompanie 
Sir Amyias to that sunny land o’ th’ 
south I learned soe supremely to love 
that afterwards I would have left Eng- 
land and every hope o’ advancement to 
remain my whole life there. Nor yet 
could this be due to th’ deligyts of th’ 
country by itselfe, for love o’ sweete 
Marguerite, the beautiful young sister 
o’ th’ king (married to gallant Henri 
th’ king o’ Navarre) did make it Eden 
to my innocent heart, and even when I 
learned her perfidie, love did keepe her 
like th’ angels in my thoughts half o’ 
th’ time—as to th’ other half she was 
devilish and I myselfe was plunged into 
hell. This lasted dur’g many years and 
not untill four decades or eight lustres 
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o’ life were outlived, did I take any 
other to my sore heart. 


The narrative, as it is tracked 
through the mazes of the cipher, wa- 
vers backwards and forwards, and re- 
peats itself, and is interspersed with 
references to the author’s literary 
work, to which I will turn directly; but 
it is ever the recognition of his wrongs 
as the disinherited prince that he pit- 
eously seeks to secure. “I am _ per- 
swaded we had wonne out,” he says in 
one place, “if her anger against the 
Earle our father—who ventured on 
matrimony with Dowager Countesse of 
Essex, assur’d, no doubt, it would not 
be declared illegall by our warie moth- 
er—had not outlived softer feelings. 
For in the presence o’ severall that well 
knew to whom shee referr’d, when she 
was ill in minde as in body, and the 
councill askt her to name th’ king, she 
reply’d, ‘It shall be noe rascall’s sonne;’ 
and when they press’d to know whom, 
said, ‘send to Scotland.’ ” 

Assuming that the cipher proves leg- 
ible to others as well as to Mrs. Gal- 
lup, the interest of fitting in the inci- 
dents of the present story with the 
more familiar facts of the great 
Queen’s reign will be intense. And 
whoever may be fond of weaving imag- 
inary history will find rich material 
here in the connection with specula- 
tions as to what might have been the 
effect on our national progress if the 
greatest genius of the age had come to 
the throne instead of the founder of the 
Stuart dynasty. But the time has long 
gone by when even the fullest recogni- 
tion of Bacon’s royal birth could have 
any practical bearing on politics. The 
literary problem stands on a very dif- 
ferent basis. In connection with that 
side of the present disclosures there is 
a huge retrospective injustice to be 
remedied, a vast body of delusion to be 
cleared away. Though wearily return- 
ing again and again to the record of his 
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principal grievance, Bacon is by no 
means indifferent to the acknowledg- 
ment of his literary genius. In one 
place, writing after the accession of 
James and the final abandonment of 
his greater hopes, he says: “Ended now 
is my desire to sit on British throne. 


Larger worke doth invite my hand 
than Majestie doth offer. To wield the 
penne doth ever require a _ greater 


minde then to sway the royall scepter.” 
Not that he can remain long in the 
attitude of humble resignation. Soon 
he laments again: “Think not in your 
inmost heart that you or any other 
whom you would put in the same case 
as ours would manifest a wiser or 
calmer minde, because none who doe 
not stand as I stood on Pisgah’s very 
height, do dream of the fair beauty of 
that land that I have seene. England 
as she might bee if wisely govern’d is 
th’ dream or beateous vision I see from 
Mt. Pisgah’s loftie toppe.” Refraining, 
however, from further quotation con- 
cerning that same beauteous vision, let 
me trace the scattered declarations of 
authorship continually cropping up in 
the unhappy “Prince’s” cipher story: 


When the Masques in my friend Ben 
Jonson’s name have been entirely de- 
ciphered, take Greene’s and Peele’s 
workes in th’ order giv’n in th’ Faerie 
Queen. My plaies are not yet finished 
but I intend to put forth severall soone. 
... The next volume will be under W. 
Shakespeare’s name. As some which 
have now been produced have borne 
upon the title page his name though all 
are my owne work, I have allowed it to 
stand on manie others which I myselfe 
regard as equall in merite. When I 
have assumed men’s names th’ next 
step is to create for each a stile natural 
to th’ man that yet should [let] my 
owne bee seene as a thrid o’ warpe in 
my entire fabric soe that it may be all 
mine. My next work is not begun 
here; much of it shall bee found in th’ 
plays o’ Shakespeare which have not 
yet come out. 
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Severall comdies ... will as soone 
as may be found toward and propi- 
tious, be publish’t by Shakespeare, i. ¢., 
in his name, having masqued thus 
manie of the best plaies that wee have 
been able to produce. To these wee 
are steadily making additions writing 
from two to six stage plays every 
year. 


The reader will understand that the 
extracts I am now giving are taken 
from different parts of the concealed 
work. A great deal of it involves elab- 
orate directions to the decipherer, with 
whom, so to speak, Bacon gossips the 
whole time, wondering who he will be, 
at what period the mystery will be un- 
ravelled, and speculating with almost 
pathetic naiveté on the intense interest 
it will excite when cleared up. The 
idea that the cipher might be un- 
ravelled, and yet that the world should 
withhold its acknowledgments from 
the real author, never seems to have 
crossed Bacon’s mind. But to resume 
my quotations: 


My best playes, at present as Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s work fostered, will 
as soon as one more plaie bee complet- 
ed weare a fine but yet a quiet dress 

. . and be put forth in folio enlarged 
and multiplyed. ... As half the num- 
ber I shall assemble have alreadie ap- 
peared in Will Shakespeare’s name I 
think that it will be well to bring out 
the folio also by some means in th’ 
same name, although he be gone to 
that undiscover’d cou’try from whose 
bourne no traveller returns. 


In part of the cipher contained in the 
folio itself occurs the formal state- 
ment: “Francis of Verulam is author of 
all the plays heretofore published by 
Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Shakespeare, 
and of the twenty-two now put out for 
the first time. Some are altered to 
continue his history.” The partisans 
of the old orthodox theory that assigns 
the authorship to the “butcher’s ap- 
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prentice” of Stratford are well en- 
trenched, I know, behind an enormous 
mass of general ignorance on the sub- 
ject; but prejudices, however embit- 
tered, are apt to give way eventually in 
face of evidence that cannot be resist- 
ed. Even Popes came at length to 
recognize that the earth was round! 
And assuredly the time has come when 
the champions of the corresponding 
fact in the history of literature will be 
in a position to claim an authoritative 
judgment from some competent tribu- 
nal which may finally put the laurel 
crown of Shakespearian authorship 
on the brow really qualified to wear it. 
If we had in this country any high 
court of literature corresponding to the 
French Academy, it would be the duty 
of such a body to appoint a committee 
of investigation to check the newly- 
discovered cipher, for the authenticity 
of which there is at least sufficient 
prima facie evidence to justify the ef- 
fort. Till now no authoritative result 
could have been reached by the mere 
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consideration of the general evidence 
that has long sufficed to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of those who have 
hitherto maintained the Baconian 
theory. The value to be attached to 
probabilities would always have been 
variously estimated according to funda- 
mental prepossessions, but we now 
have to deal with allegations which 
leave nothing to opinion. If the cipher 
can be verified there is an end of all 
rational dispute. The people, if there 
should be any, who would thereafter 
continue to regard the manager of the 
Globe Theatre as the writer of the 
plays produced under his name, would 
be the literary counterparts of the flat 
earth men who still survive here and 
there for the amusement of the sane 
inhabitants of the world at large. In 
the absence of any organization cor- 
responding to the academy of France, 
a self-constituted committee of well- 
known literary men might be embodied 


to undertake the work. 
A. P. Sinnett. 





THE COMPLETE AUTHOR. 


If you want to be an author and to take the world by storm, 
Pay attention whilst I mention rules to which you must con- 


form; 


First, of course, you want a heroine—it doesn’t matter who— 
Plain or pretty, dull or witty, ignoramus or a blue, 

Young or middle-aged or ancient, it is really all the same, 
Provided you’ve decided that Hlizabeth’s her name. 


You must have a little garden, you must babbie by the hour, 
Of the lilies, daffodillies, hollyhock and gilly-flower; 

Or when vegetables bore you, and you’re anxious to relieve 
The monotony of botany, you may perhaps achieve 

A \igression on the slugs and snails that eat your pet rose- 


trees, 


Or the habits of the rabbits, or the squirrels or the bees. 
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Next, whatever the temptation to behold your name in print, 
It is vital that the title-page should have no author in’t; 
What were Junius himself if his identity were known? 

Who would trouble with a bubble that is burst before it’s 


blown? 


How can books without a mystery expect to make a fuss? 
People grovel to a novel if it is anonymous. 


As for form, you must consider what the reading-world ex- 


pects, 


And epistles are the thistles that the public ass affects; 
Sc abolish old-world chapters, and at each new section’s head 
You had better write your “Letter Number So-and-So” in- 


stead; 


And you'll quite eclipse the fame of many literary men, 
For you’re fafed to be rated as a man of letters then. 


Nor forget to tell creation what a genius you are; 
Set each daily singing gaily of the newly-risen star, 
Every page of every paper where a mortal eye may look 


Thus adorning with, “Good-morning! 


Garden Book?” 


Have you read Beth’s 


And assure them it’s essential they should have it on their 


shelves— 


They might never be so clever as to learn the fact themselves. 


Punch. 





THE HOUSE THAT WAS NEVER BUILT. 


There had been heavy rain and land- 
slips all along the branch railway 
which left the Great Western line from 
Sydney just beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains, and ran through thick bush and 
scrubby ridgy country and along great 
alluvial sidings—where the hills on the 
opposite side of the wide valleys (misty 
in depths) faded from deep blue into 
the pale azure of the sky—and over the 
ends of western spurs to the little 
farming, mining and pastoral town of 
Solong, situated in a circle of blue hills 
on the banks of the willow-fringed 
Cudgegong river. 

The line was hopelessly blocked, and 
some publicans at Solong had put on 


the old coach-road a couple of buggies, 
a wagonette and an old mail-coach— 
relic of the days of Cob & Co., which 
had been resurrected from some back- 
yard and tinkered up—to bring the 
train passengers on from the first 
break in the line over the remaining 
distance of forty miles or so. Capertee 
Station (old time, “Capertee Camp”—a 
teamster’s camp) was the last station 
before the first washout, and there the 
railway line and the old road parted 
company for the last time before reach- 
ing Solong—the one to run round by the 
ends of the western spurs that spread 
fanlike, and the other to go through 
and over the rough country. 














The House That 


The train reached Capertee about 
midnight in broad moonlight that was 
misty in the valleys and round the blue 
of Crown Ridge. I got a “box-seat” 
beside the driver on the old coach. It 
was a grand old road—one of the old 
main coach-roads of New South Wales 
—broad and white, metalled nearly all 
the way, and in nearly as good condi- 
tion as on the day when the first pas- 
senger train ran into Solong and the 
last used section of the old road was 
abandoned. It dated back to the bush- 
ranging days—right back to convict 
times; it ran through tall dark bush, 
up over gaps or “saddles” in high 
ridges, down across deep dark gullies, 
and here and there across gray, 
marshy, curlew-haunted flats. Cob & 
Co.’s coach-and-six, with “Royal Mail” 
gilded on the panels, had dashed over 
it in ten-and-twelve-mile stages in the 
old days, the three head-lamps flashing 
on the wild dark Bush at night, and 
maybe twenty-four passengers on 
board. The biggest rushes to richest 
gold-fields in the West had gone over 
this old road on coaches, on carts, on 
drays, on horse and bullock wagons, 
on horseback and on foot; new chums 
from all the world and from all sta- 
tiens in life. 


When many a step was on the moun- 
tains, 
Marching West to the land of gold. 


And a few came back rich—red, round- 
faced and jolly—on the box-seat of Cob 
& Co.’s, treating the driver and all 
hands, “going home” to sweethearts or 
families. (Home people will never feel 
the meaning of those two words, “go- 
ing home,” as it is felt in a new land.) 
And many came back broken men, 
tramping in rags, and carrying their 
Swags through the dusty heat of the 
drought in December or the bitter pelt- 
ing rain in the mountains in June. 
Some came back gray who went as 
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boys; and there were many who never 
came back. 

I remembered the old mile-trees, with 
a section of bark cut away and the dis- 
tances cut in Roman letters in the 
hardened sap—the distance from Bow- 
en Fells, the railway terminus then. It 
was a ghostly old road, and if it wasn’t 
haunted it should have been. There 
was an old decaying and nearly desert- 
ed coaching town or two; there were 
abandoned farms and half-way inns, 
built of stone, with the roofs gone and 
nettles growing high between the 
walls; the remains of an orchard here 
and there—a few gnarled quince-trees 
—and the bush reclaiming its own 
again. It was a haunted ride for me, 
because I had last ridden over this old 
road long ago when I was young—go- 
ing to see the city for the first time— 
and because I was now on my way to 
attend the funeral of one of my fa- 
ther’s blood from whom I had parted in 
anger. 

We slowly climbed, and almost as 
slowly descended, the steep siding of a 
great hill called Aaron’s Pass, and 
about a mile beyond the foot of the 
hill I saw a spot I remembered passing 
on the last jour.ey down, long ago. 
Rising back from the road, and walled 
by heavy bush, was a square clearing, 
and in the background I saw plainly, 
by the broad moonlight, the stone 
foundations for a large house; from 
the front an avenue of grown pines 
came down to the road. 

“Why!” I exclaimed, turning to the 
driver, “was that house burnt down?” 

“No,” he said slowly. “That house 
was never built.” 

I stared at the place again and 
eaught sight of a ghostly-looking light 
between the lines of the foundations, 
which I presently made out to be a 
light in a tent. 

“There’s some one camping there,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” said the driver, “some old 
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swaggy or ‘hatter.’ I seen him comin’ 
down. I don’t know nothing about 
that there place.” (I hadn’t “shouted” 
for him yet.) 

I thought and remembered. I re- 
membered myself, as a boy, being sent 
on a coach journey along this road to 
visit some relatives in Sydney. We 
passed this place, and the women in 
the coach began to talk of the fine 
house that was going to be built there. 
The ground was being levelled for the 
foundations, and young pines had been 
planted, with stakes round them to pro- 
tect them from the cattle. I remem- 
bered being mightily interested in the 
place, for the women said that the 
house was to be a two-storied one. I 
thought it would be a wonderful thing 
to see a two-storied house there in the 
Bush. The height of my ambition was 
to live in a house with stairs in it. The 
women said that this house was being 
built for young Brassington, the son of 
the biggest squatter then in the dis- 
trict, who was going to marry the 
daughter of the next biggest squatter. 
That was all I remember hearing the 
women say. 

Three or four miles along the road 
was a public-house, with a post-office, 
general store and blacksmith shop at- 
tached, as is usual in such places—all 
that was left of the old pastoral and 
coaching town of Ilford. I “shouted” 
for the driver at the shanty, but got 
nothing further out of him concerning 
the fate of the house that was never 
built. I wanted that house for a story. 

However, while yarning with some 
old residents at Solong, I mentioned 
the Brassingtons, and picked up a few 
first links in the story. The young 
couple were married and went to Syd- 
ney for their honeymoon. The story 


went that they intended to take a trip 
to the old country and Paris, to be 
away a twelvemonth, and the house 
was to be finished and ready for them 
on their return. 


Young Brassington 
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himself had a big sheep-run round 
there. The railway wasn’t thought of 
in those days, or if it was, no Brass- 
ington could have dreamed that the 
line could have been brought to So- 
long in any other direction than 
through the property of the “Big 
Brassingtons,” as they were called. 
Well, the young couple went to Sydney, 
but whether they went farther the old 
residents did not know. All they knew 
was that within a few weeks, and be- 
fore the stone foundations for the brick 
walls of the house were completed, the 
building contract was cancelled, the 
workmen were dismissed, and the place 
was left as I last saw it; only the orna- 
mental pines had now grown to trees. 
The Brassingtons and the bride’s peo- 
ple were English families and reserved. 
They kept the story, if there was a 
story, to themselves. The girl’s people 
left the district and squatted on new 
stations up country. The Big Brass- 
ingtons came down in the world and 
drifted to the city, as many smaller 
people do, more and more every year. 
Neither young Brassington nor his wife 
was ever again seen or heard of in the 
district. 

I attended my relative’s funeral, and 
next day started back for Sydney. 

Just as we reached Ilford, as it hap- 
pened, the pin of the fore under-car- 
riage of the coach broke, and it took 
the blacksmith several hours to set it 
right. The place was dull, the publi- 
can was not communicative—or else he 
harped on the old local grievance of 
the railway not having come that way 
—so, about half an hour before I 
thought the coach would be ready, I 
walked on along the road to stretch my 
legs. I walked on and on until I came, 
almost unaware, to the site of the 
house that was never built. The tent 
was still there, in fact it was a perma- 
nent camp, and I was rather surprised 
to see the man working with a trowel 
on a corner of the unfinished founda- 
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tions of the house. At first I thought 
he was going to build a stone hut in 
the corner, but when I got close to him 
I saw that he was working carefully 
on the original plan of the building; he 
was building the unfinished parts of 
the foundation walls up to the required 
height. He had bricklayer’s tools, a 
bag of lime, and a heap of sand, and 
had worked up a considerable quantity 
of mortar. It was a rubble foundation; 
he was knocking off the thin end of a 
piece of stone to make it fit, and the 
clanging of the trowel prevented his 
hearing my footsteps. 

“Good-day, mate,” I said, close beside 
him. 

I half expected he’d start when I 
spoke, but he didn’t; he looked round 
slowly, but with a haunted look in his 
eyes, as if I might have been one of 
his ghosts. He was a tall man, gaunt 
and haggard-eyed, as many men are in 
the Bush; he may have been but little 
past middle age, and gray before his 
time. 

“Good-day,” he said, and he set the 
stone in its place, carefully flush with 
the outer edge of the wall, before he 
spoke again. Then he looked at the 
sun, which was low, laid down his 
trowel, and asked me to come to the 
tent-fire. “It’s turning chilly,” he 
said. 

It was a model camp, everything clean 
and neat both inside the tent and out; 
he had made a stone fireplace with a 
bark shelter over it, and a table and 
bench under another little shed, with 
shelves for his tin cups and plates and 
cooking utensils. He put a box in front 
of the fire and folded a flour-bag on 
top of it for a seat for me, and hung 
the billy over the fire. He sat on his 
heels and poked the burning sticks, ab- 
stractedly I thought, or to keep his 
hands and thoughts steady. 

“I see you're doing a bit of building,” 
I said. 

“Yes,” he said, keeping his eyes on 
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the fire; “I’m getting on with it slow- 
ly.” 

I don’t suppose he looked at me half- 
a-dozen times the whole while I was 
in his camp. When he spoke he talked 
just as if he were sitting yarning in a 
row of half-a-dozen of us. Presently 
he said suddenly, and giving the fire a 
vicious dig with his poker— 

“That house must be finished by 
Christmas.” 

“Why?” I asked, taken by surprise. 
“What's the hurry?” 

“Because,” he said, “I’m going to be 
married in the New Year—to the best 
and dearest girl in the Bush.” 

There was an awkward pause on my 
part, but presently I pulled myself to- 
gether. 

“You'll never finish it by yourself,” 


1 said. “Why don’t you put on some 
men?” 
“Because,” he said, “I can’t trust 


them. Besides, how am I to get brick- 
layers and carpenters in a place like 
this?” 

I noticed all through that his mad- 
ness or the past in his mind was mixed 
up with the real and the present. 

“Couldn’t you the 
riage?” I asked. 

“No!” he exclaimed, starting to his 
feet. “No!” and he looked round wild- 
ly on the darkening Bush. There was 
madness in his tone that time, the last 
“No!” sounding as if from a man who 
was begging for his life. 

“Couldn’t you run up a shanty, then, 
to live in until the house is ready?” I 
suggested, to soothe him. 

He gave his arm an impatient swing. 
“Do you think I'd ask that girl to live 
in a hut?” he said. “She ought to live 
in a palace.” 

There seemed no way out of it, so I 
said nothing: he turned his back and 
stood looking away over the dark, low- 
lying sweep of Bush towards sunset. 
He folded his arms tight, and seemed 
to me to be holding himself. After a 


postpone mar: 
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while he let fall his arms and turned 
and blinked at me and the fire like a 
man just woke from a doze or rousing 
himself out of a deep reverie. 

“Oh, I almost forgot the billy!” he 
said. “I'll make some tea—you must 
be hungry.” 

He made the tea and fried a couple 
of slices of ham; he laid the biggest 
slice on a thick slice of white baker’s 
bread on a tin plate, and put it and a 
pint-pot full of tea on a box by my side. 
“Have it here, by the fire,” he said; 
“it’s warmer and more comfortable.” 

I took the plate on my knee, and I 
must say I thoroughly enjoyed that 
meal. The bracing mountain air and 
the walk had made me hungry. The 
“hatter” had his meal standing up, 
cutting his ham on a slice of bread 
with a clasp-knife. It was Bush fash- 
ion, and set me thinking of some old 
times. He ate very little, and, as far 
as I saw, he didn’t smoke. Non-smok- 
ers are very scarce in the Bush. 

I saw by the way his tent was 
pitched and his camp arranged general- 
ly, and by the way he managed the 
cooking, that he must have knocked 
about the Bush for some years. 

He put the plates and things away 
and came and sat down on the other 
empty gin-case by my side, and fell to 
poking the fire again. He never showed 
the least curiosity as to who I was, 
or where I came from, or what I was 
doing on this deserted track; he seemed 
to take me as a matter of course—but 
all this was in keeping with Bush life 
in general. 

Presently he got up and stood looking 
upwards over the place where the 
house should have been. 

“I think now,” he said slowly, “I 
made a mistake in not having the ve- 
randas carried all round the house.” 

“I—I beg pardon!” 

“IT should have had the balcony all 


1“Hatter,” a man who lives and works alone in the 
Bush. 
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round instead of on two sides only, as 
the man who made the plan suggested; 
it would have looked better and made 
the house cooler in summer.” 

I thought as I listened, and presently 
I saw that it was a case of madness 
within madness, so to speak; he was 
mad on the idea that he could build 
the house himself, and then he had 
moods when he imagined that the 
house had been built and he had been 
married and had reared a family. 

“You could easily get the balcony 
carried round,” I said; “it wouldn’t 
cest much—you can get good carpen- 
ters at Solong.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I'll have it done 
after Christmas.” Then he turned from 
the house and blinked down at me. 

“I am sorry,” he said, “that there’s 
no one at home. I sent the wife and 
family to Sydney for a change. I’ve 
got the two boys at the Sydney Gram- 
mar-School. I think I’ll send the eldest 
to King’s College at Parramatta. The 
girls will have to get along with a 
governess at home, and learn to help 
their mother——” 

And so he went on talking away just 
as a man who has made money in the 
Bush, and is married and settled down, 
might yarn to an old bachelor Bush 
mate. 

“I suppose I'll have to get a good 
piano,” he went on. “The girls must 
have some amusement; there'll be no 
end of balls and parties. I suppose 
the boys will soon be talking of getting 
‘fivers’ and ‘tenners’ out of the ‘guv- 
ner’ or ‘old man.’ It’s the way of the 
world. And they’ll marry and leave 
us. It’s the way of the world——” 

It was awful to hear him go on like 
this, the more so because he never 
smiled—just talked on as if he had said 
the same thing over aad over again. 
Presently he stopped, and his eyes and 
hands began to wander; he sat down 
on his heel to the fire again and started 
poking it. I began to feel uneasy; I 
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didn’t know what other sides there 
might be to his madness, and wished 
the coach would come along. 

“You’ve knocked about the Bush a 
good deal?’ I asked. I couldn’t think 
of anything else to say, and I thought 
he might break loose if I let him brood 
too long. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have.” 

“Been in Queensland and the Gulf 
Country, I suppose?” 

“I have.” ; 

His tone and manner seemed a bit 
more natural. He had knocked about 
pretty well all over Australia, and had 
been in many places where I had been. 
I had got him on the right track, and 
after a bit he started telling Bush 
yarns and experiences, some of them 
awful, some of them very funny, and 
all of them short and good; and now 
and then, looking at the side of his 
face, which was all he turned to me, I 
thought I detected the ghost of a smile. 

One thing I noticed about him; when 
he spoke as a madman, he talked like a 
man who had been fairly well educat- 
ed (or sometimes, I fancied, like a 
young fellow who was studying to be 
a school-teacher;) his speech was delib- 
erate and his grammar painfully cor- 
rect—far more so than I have made it; 
but when he spoke as an old Bushman, 
he dropped his g’s and often turned his 
grammar back to front. But that re- 
minds me that . have met English col- 
lege men who did the same thing after 
being a few years in the Bush; either 
they dropped their particular way of 
speaking because it was mimicked, be- 
cause they were laughed and chaffed 
out of it, or they fell gradually into the 
habit of talking as rough Bushmen do 
(they learnt Australian), as _ clean- 
mouthed men fall, in spite of them- 
selves, into the habit of swearing, in 
the heat and hurry and rough life of a 
shearing-shed. And, coming back into 
civilized life, these men, who had been 
well brought up, drop into their old 
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luanner and style of speaking as read- 
ily as the foulest-mouthed man in a 
shed or camp—who, amongst his fel- 
lows, cannot say three words without 
an oath—can, when he finds himself in 
a decent home in the woman-and-girl 
world, yarn by the hour without letting 
slip a solitary little damn. 

The hatter warmed up the tea-billy 
again, got out some currant buns, 
which he had baked himself in the 
camp oven, and we were yarning com- 
tortably like two old Bushmen, and I 
had almost forgotten that he was 
“ratty,”” when we heard the coach com- 
ing. I jumped up to hurry down to 
the road. This seemed to shake him 
up. He gripped my hand hard and 
glanced round in his frightened haunt- 
ed way. I never saw the eyes of a 
man look so hopeless and helpless as 
his did just then. 

“I’m sorry you're going,” he said, in 
a hurried way. “I’m sorry you're go- 
ing. But—but they all go. Come 
again, come again—we'll all be glad to 
see you.” 

I had to hurry off and leave him. 
“We all,” I suppose, meant himself 
and his ghosts. 

1 ran down between the two rows of 
pines and reached the road just as the 
coach came up. I found the publican 
from Ilford aboard—he was taking a 
trip to Sydney. As the coach went on 
I looked up the clearing and saw the 
hatter standing straight behind the 
fire, with his arms folded and his face 
turned in our direction. He looked 
ghastly in the firelight, and at that dis- 
tance his face seemed to have an ex- 
pression of listening blindness. I 
looked round on the dark Bush, with, 
away to the left, the last glow of sun- 
set fading from the bed of it, like a bed 
of reddening coals, and I looked up at 
the black loom of Aaron’s Pass, and 
thought that never a man, sane or mad, 
was left in such a depth of gloomy 
loneliness. 
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“I see you’ve been yarning with him 
yonder,” said the publican, who seemed 
to have relaxed wonderfully. 

Toa.” 

“You know these parts, don’t you?” 

“Yes. I was about here as a boy.” 

He asked me what my name might 
be. I told him it was Smith. He 
blinked a while. 

“I never heard of any one by the 
name of Smith in the district,” he said. 

Neither had I. I told him that we 
lived at Solong, and didn’t stay long. 
It saved time. 

“Ever heard of the Big 
tons?” 

“Ton.” 

“Ever heard the yarn of the house 
that wasn’t built?” 

I told him how much I had heard of 
it 

“And that’s about all any on ’em 
knows. Have you any idea who that 
man back yonder is?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Well, who do you think it is?” 

“He is, or rather he was, young 
Brassington.” 

“You've hit it!” said the publican. “I 
know—and a few others.” 

“And do you know what became of 
his wife,” I asked. 

“I do,” said the shanty-keeper, who 
had a generous supply of whiskey with 
him, and seemed to have proceeded to 
fill up for the trip. 

He said no more for a while, and 
when I had remained silent long 
enough, he went on, very deliberately 
and impressively :— 

“One yarn is that the girl wasn’t any 
good; that when she was married to 
Brassington, and as soon as they got 
to Sydney, she met a chap she’d been 
carrying on with before she married 
Brassington (or that she’d been mar- 
ried to in secret), an’ she cleared off 
with him, leaving her fortnight-old 
husband. That was one yarn.” 

“Was it?’ I said. 


Brassing- 
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“Yes,” said the publican. “That yarn 
was a lie.” He opened a flash of 
whiskey and passed it round. 

“There was madness in the family,” 
he said, after a nip. 

“Whose?” I asked. “Brassington’s?” 

“No,” said the publican in a tone 
that implied contempt at my ignorance, 
in spite of its innocence—“the girl’s. 
Her mother had been in a ’sylum, and 
so had her grandmother. It was—it 
was heridited. Some madnesses is he- 
ridited, an’ some comes through worry 
and hard graft (that’s mine), an’ some 
comes through drink, and sume through 
worse, and, but as far as I’ve heard, 
all madnesses is pretty much the same. 
My old man was a warder in a ’sylum. 
They have their madnesses a bit differ- 
ent, the same as boozers has their 
D.T.’s different; but, takin’ it by the 
lump, it’s pretty much all the same. 
The difference is accordin’ to their na- 
tures when they’re sane. All men are 


” 


“But about young Mrs. Brassington,” 
I interrupted. 

“Young Mrs. Brassington? Rosy 
Webb she was—daughter of Webb the 
squatter. Rosy was the brightest, best, 
good-heartedest, an’ most ladylike little 
girl in the district, an’ the heriditry 
business come on her in Sydney, about 
a week after she was married to young 
Brassington. She was only twenty. 
Here——” He passed the flask round. 

“And what happened?” I asked. 

“What happened?” he _ repeated. 
Then he pulled himself together, as if 
conscious that he had shown *‘gns of 
whiskey. “Everything was done, but it 
was no use. She died in a year in a 
*sylum.” 

“How do you know that?’ 

“How do I know that?’ he repeated 
in a tone of contempt. How doI know 
that? Well, I'll tell you how. My old 
wife was in service at Brassington’s 
station at the time; the oldest servant— 
an’ young Brassington wired to her 
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from Sydney to come and help him in 
his trouble. Old Mrs. Brassington was 
bedridden, an’ they kep it from her.” 

“And about young Brassington?” 

“About young Brassington? He took 
a swag an’ wandered through the 
Bush. We've had him at our place sev- 
eral times all these years, but he al- 
ways wandered off again. My old 
woman tried everything with him, but 
it was all no use. Years ago she used 
to get bim to talk of things as they 
was, in hopes of bringin’ his mind 
back, but he was always worse after. 
She does all she can for him even now, 
but he’s mighty independent. The last 
five or six years he’s been taken with 
the idea of buildin’ that cursed house. 
He'll stay there till he gets short of 
money, an’ then he’ll go Out-Back, 
shearin’, stock-ridin’, drovin’, cookin’, 
fencin’,—anything till he gets a few 
pounds. Then he'll settle down and 
build away at that bloody house. He's 
knocked about so much that he’s a reg- 
ular old Bushman. While he’s an old 
Bushman he’s all right an’ amusin’ an’ 
good company; but when he’s Brassing- 
ton he’s mad—— Don’t you ever let 
on to my old woman that I told you. 
I allers let my tongue run a bit when I 
get out of that hole we're living in. 
We've kept the secret all these years, 
but what does it matter now?—I ask 
you.” 

“It doesn’t matter much,” I said. 


Blackwood's Magazine. 
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“Nothing matters much, it seems to 
me, nothing matters a damn. The Big 
Brassingtons come down years ago; the 
old people’s gone, and the young scat- 
tered God knows where or how. The 
Webbs (the girl’s people) are away up 
in new country, an’ the girls (they was 
mostly all girls) are married an’ settled 
down by this time. We kept the secret 
an’ the Webbs kept the secref 
—even when the dirty yarns was goin’ 
round—-so’s not to spoil the chances of 
the other girls. What about the 
chances of their husbands? Some on 
‘em might be in the same hell as Brass- 
ington, for all I know. The Brassing- 
tons kept the secret because I suppose 
they reckoned it didn’t matter much. 
Nothing matters much in this world 


But I was thinking of another young 
couple, who had married long 
whose married life was twenty long 
years of shameful quarrels, of useless 
brutal recrimination—not because either 
was bad, but because their natures 
were too much alike; of the house that 
was built; of the family that was 
reared; of the sons and daughters who 
“went wrong;” of the father and moth- 
er separated after twenty years: of the 
mother dead of a broken heart: of the 
father (in a lunatic asylum), 
mania was not to build houses, but to 
obtain and secrete matches for the pur- 
pose of burning houses down. 

Henry Lawson, 


ago, 


whose 





“THE STARS OF MIDNIGHT.” 


With jewelled spur and dazzling crest, 
The belted warrior guards the West, 
And waves his mighty sword to span 
From Sirius to Aldebaran. 


With him I watch the midnight sky 
And see the glittering hosts go by, 
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Till all my heart is one desire 
Towards those glorious sons of fire. 


Yet beauty such as mortals know 
Can dwell not in that fervid glow, 
Nor kindred life to that we claim 
Abide within the orbs of flame. 


But, circling round each fiery spark, 
Are worlds to us forever dark, 

Nor eye of man, nor optic glass 

Those bounds of distance may o’erpass. 


The beauty of the sunbeam there 
May fall as genial and as fair, 

And there may Life, from primal cell, 
Repeat her long-drawn miracle. 


With flower and fruit, with bird and beast, 
May kindly Nature spread her feast, 

And starry dust its worth avow, 
Transfigured into breast and brow. 





O dark and silent though ye be, 

Great ships that sail the heavenly sea, 
It is for you, our hearts should yearn, 
T’wards you, our straining vision turn! 





Far off, or near, by day, by night, 
We find ourselves the fools of sight, 
Pursuers of a faithless quest, 


Who seek the brightest, not the best. 
The Spectator. B. Paul Neuman. 





THE MOUNTAIN-PINE.* 


| In the diminutive office of M. Charles, Manor, with two corner-towers; living- 
head-clerk to a notary in Roche-sur- rooms out of repair, chapel in a ruinous 
Yon, a client has been sitting for a full condition; standing thirty-seven feet 
hour, poring over a book of specifica- above the river Sévre in the commune 
tions. There were certain things which of Cugand; enclosure of seven acres 
he desired to know before completing with vegetable garden and offices, 
hedge running down to the river, a fine 
broad view and historic associations.” 
The client was a very fat man, with 
a broad face framed in a short gray 
beard, and slowly-moving prominent 


the purchase of a property described 

in the official document as follows:— 
“Small manor-house of the sixteenth 

century, known as the Mountain-Pine- 


* Translated for The Living Age. 
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eyes, unused to the kind of labor on 
which they were now employed; so 
that, from time to time, M. Lambertin, 
for that was his name, had to pull out 
his pocket-handkerchief and wipe from 
his reddened lids a tear of weariness. 

Finally he raised his head, closed the 
book upon the desk before him, laid his 
hard, heavy hands to his hips, with the 
thumbs inward and spoke:— 

“Monsieur Charles!” 

“What is it?” 

“The first date recorded here is 1805. 
I find nothing about the property be- 
fore that time.” 

“I should think that might do! 
Ninety-five years of legal tenure before 
your day, ought to satisfy you!” 

“Yes, in a way. But this Mountain- 
Pine being a kind of chateau, what I 
want to know is, whether it was not 
sold by the government, in days gone 
by.” 

The clerk opened a drawer, untied 
the string surrounding a mass of old 
papers, and, after examining them for 
a few minutes announced :— 

“You are quite right! There it is: 
‘Sold by the government in 1794, over 
Jean-Cyrille de Maulois, emigré. Bought 
by Séraphin Genette, former steward 
of the place. Purchase-money paid in 
assignats.’ ” 

“Then, as I understand it,” said the 
man, “this Genette paid in worthless 
paper money, and the Maulois received 
nothing! It rather spoils the Mountain- 
Pine for me!” 

M. Charles smiled a pitying smile, at 
the innocence of the old saddler who 
had made money, but knew nothing of 
the thirty years’ proscription and was 
se timid about investing his savings: 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said. “You 
will have just as clear a title to your 
bit of a place—as my chief has to this 
office. The claims of the old ante- 
Revolutionary nobility have all been 


settled. Their heirs have no rights 
whatever. More than all that, the 
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Maulois family is virtually extinct. 
There is only one old maid left—whom 
I saw once at Nantes when I was there 
on business. Give you my word. She 
won't sue you!” 

M. Lambertin rose, took a big felt hat 
from a chair beside him, and settled it 
upon his head. 

“A bird makes his nest to suit him- 
self,” he said. “She lives in Nantes, 
you say?” 

a 

“All right!” 

He went placidly out, quite indiffer- 
ent to the glances of the three under- 
clerks, who had heard the dialogue, 
and bore witness to the unanimity of 
the office, by suspending their pens for 
a moment and imitating the ironical 
smile of their senior. 

The latter had been 
There was but one surviving person 
who bore the name of de Maulois—and 
she lived at Nantes and was unmar- 
ried. She was young-looking, however, 
though her smooth hair was gray, and 
her clear eyes had a rather dreamy and 
remote expression; as of one whose 
gaze lights, but does not linger long 
either on persons or on things. Her 
skin was smooth and her shape that of 
She wore black gowns always, 
with a touch of 
even rose-colored 


quite correct. 


a girl. 
but lightened them 
mauve, or cream or 
ribbon, as who should say:—“It is not 
mourning I wear; only a uniform.” 

It was the uniform of a poverty ever 
proud and even gay. 
Mile. de Maulois lived nobly on the in- 
come of a chambermaid who does not 


generous and 


rob her employers. She was never 
seen at a féte, but in the offices of 


charitable organizations her face was 
well known. She was neither presi- 
dent nor vice president, but secretary, 
or inspectress of Public Nuisances, 
Orphanages or Asylums; and she was 
the life and soul of a dozen enterprises 
which would have languished and died 
Great folk thought her 


but for her. 
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clever; and so she was. She had that 
vivacity in gratitude, which beguiles 
the most canny, and makes them meas- 
ure their own merit in giving by the 
quality of the thanks received. She 
talked as her ancestors were wont to 
write. She could keep a secret; and 
though her form was fragile, there was 
peace where the shadow of it fell. 

In the absence of all vices, a few 
foibles are absolutely indispensable; 
and accordingly Mile. de Maulois had a 
certain number of inherited prejudices, 
of which, however, she boasted as little 
as of her virtues. By birth and by 
temperament she belonged to the world 
of traditions. She loved the poor in- 
stinctively, and because she had al- 
ways been familiar with their ways. 
With the rest of the human race she 
had nothing to do, and, not understand- 
ing, she had no very great opinion of 
them. 

The history of her family did not 
dispose her to think highly of peo- 
ple who get rich; and she did not for- 
get the unfaithful steward. Having 
come into the world too early to have 
acquired even the rudiments of politi- 
eal economy, her notion was that small 
fortunes are made at the expense of 
large ones, not naturally but by a 
species of usurpation. In a word she 
had a deep-rooted suspicion of all 
parvenus; distrusting their probity, 
their knowledge and their good sense; 
regarding their influence as simply de- 
plorable; and though if called upon to 
define a parvenu, she might not have 
done it in precisely these terms, the 
name was always applied in her mind 
to those who engage in trade—and do 
not fail. 

One morning as she sat writing in 
her bit of a green parlor, where the 
mantel-piece was always laden with 
goodies for her pensioners, while the 
walls were adorned by the portraits, in 
pastel, of her grandmother and two 
great-aunts, all with bare shoulders 


and heads held high, the cook an- 
nounced M. Lambertin. 

“At your service, Mademoiselle!” 
said the big man, entering:—‘Cold 
weather!” 

She did not rise, but stopped writing, 
and laid down her pen on the small 
mahogany desk at which she sat, while 
her visitor took possession of a big 
arm-chair near the fire. 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur,” she 
said, “but I think you have made a 
mistake. I do not need any of the 
things for which you are probably tak- 
ing orders:—olives, virgin-oil, Bor- 
deaux, soap—anything of that kind. I 
shall not insure my life—(if by chance 
you are an insurance agent), having no- 
hody to come after me. And, as for 
the Hamburg Lottery, I only wish I 
could persuade you to take tickets in 
one of the three Charity-schemes in 
which I am interested!” 

The visitor listened very tranquilly, 
looking straight at the speaker through 
his half-closed eyes, for Mlle. de Mau- 
lois was an agreeable object. When 
she had finished— 

“You are quite wrong, my good lady,” 
said he, “I did not come to sell. I came 
to buy.” 

“Furniture perhaps? I have a few 
ancient pieces, but | do not wish to 
part with them. They have associa- 
tions for me which are beyond price.” 

“Wrong again! I have come for the 
Mountain-Pine.” 

“In the parish of Cugand?”’ 

“Fes.” 

“It is not mine, Monsieur. It has 
never been mine. It was stolen from 
my people a hundred years ago.” 

“I know that very well, and it is 
precisely because things were done ir- 
regularly at that time, that I wish to 
make some arrangement with you 
now.” " 

Mile. de Maulois rose and seated her- 
self by the fire, facing the man who 
made this remarkable statement. She 
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had very keen and quick feelings and 
was peculiarly sensitive to historic im- 
pressions. At the mere name of the 
Mountain-Pine, she had shivered. Now 
she sank into a low chair, laying her 
hand upon the arm; and it was one of 
the most beautiful hands in the de- 
partment, if M. Lambertin had but 
known it. 

“It is quite true, Monsieur,” she said, 
“that my ancestors owned the Moun- 
tain-Pine and other estates, as well. 
But I do not quite catch your idea.” 

“Mademoiselle, it is this. I have 
made a little money, in the saddlery- 
business, and I wish to retire and set- 
tle somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Clisson, which is a pleasant country, to 
my mind, beside being Mme. Lamber- 
tin’s native place. But I’ve never yet 
taken an unfair advantage of any one, 
in the way of trade. I couldn’t sleep 
at night if I thought there had ever 
been in my chamber—in my garden, a 
previous owner of my place, who had 
been forced to sell it, and had never 
got his pay;—if I felt—do you see—that 
I was crowding out the heirs? I want 
to buy the Mountain-Pine, but I'll buy 
it by your leave. Will you be kind 
enough to fix the value of the place, 
exactly as you would if you were still 
living there? A fortnight hence it will 
be put up at auction. I shall not at- 
tend the sale, but you will buy the 
place and the Mountain-Pine will go 
back to your name—to the de Maulois 
family. Then forty-eight hours later 
you will sell it again to me—for what 
you think it is worth. Whatever profit 
there may be—and I think there will 
be some—will go to——” M. Lamber- 
tain hesitated a moment, and then hit 
upon a formula which he had heard 
used by customers of his own—“to 
your poor people, Mademoiselle!” 

Mile. de Maulois gazed as if stupefied 
at the coarse-looking man who had 
shown himself capable of such deli- 
cacy. 
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“Monsieur is a royalist?” she mur- 
mured, 

“Who, I? 
sur-mer!” 

“And no member of the family of 
Mme, Lamb—Lamb——” 

“Lambertin.” 

“Of course!—was ever employed by 
the de Maulois as clerk, or farmer, or 
agent—?” 

“That may have been, Mademoiselle, 
said the visitor simply, “but if so, it 
was too long ago for me to have known 
of the circumstance.” 

The soft eyes of Mile. de Maulois ex- 
pressed unbounded admiration and, for 
a few moments, they only spoke. Then 
she shook off the dreamy mood which 
had become habitual with her, and 
smiled at this adventure—so strange 
and yet so true! The image of the old 
home rose before her, and old-fashioned 
words, such as “honor,” “lordship,” 
“loyalty,” seemed to revive and 
wreathe its trees with blossom. When, 
at last, she managed to articulate the 
words—“I accept your offer, Monsieur,” 
she held out the delicate hand which 
few men had ever touched. 

The compact was kept. Mlle. de 
Maulois was the only bidder at the 
auction, and, two days later, she made 
over her right and title to M. Lamber- 
tin. She made by the transaction ex- 
actly eight thousand francs, which she 
very properly looked upon as a piece of 
pure luck, and spent all the money in 
charity. The old saddler lives on in 
his sixteeenth century manor, which 
has been thoroughly restored. There 
is a little artificial rock-work on the 
sloping lawn, but not very much! 

When asked about his “chateau,” he 
always replies:— 

“I bought it of the last of the de 
Maulois, who dined with me not long 
ago.” 

As a matter of fact, Mile. Valentine 
does dine, once every year, at the 
Mountain-Pine. She ought, one would 


I'm a saddler at Boulogne- 
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think, to have overcome all her preju- 
dice against people in trade. But we 
mortals are so constituted that we fre- 
quently let slip the opportunity to rid 
ourselves of a misconception. She pre- 
fers to tell M. Lambertin that he is a 
very rare man—quite exceptional and 
far to seek—in a world not worthy of 


Les Annales. 


The Position in South America. 


him, and rightfully belonging to an- 
other age than ours. 

M. Lambertin has no difficulty in be- 
lieving her, and is beginning quite to 
look down upon his country neighbors, 
from the height of his thirty-seven 
feet! 

René Bazin. 





THE POSITION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


confusion 
American 


Amidst the never-ending 
which characterizes South 
politics a question appears to be emerg- 
ing which may prove of great impor- 
tance. It looks as if the Government 
of the United States would be at last 
compelled to define that Protectorate 
of the Spanish-American States which 
it covers up by calling it “the Monroe 
Doctrine.” Those States, as our read- 
ers are aware, are always, with the ex- 
ception of Mexico, on the verge either 
of war or revolution. Few of them are 
even contented with their boundaries, 
and all, like Spain, and for nearly the 
same reasons, are restless under their 
constitutions. Just at, present the tur- 
moil is unusually brisk. Venezuela and 
Colombia are actually at war, the lat- 


ter State also endeavoring to drag 
Ecuador into the quarrel. Chili, 
strongly organized, but pent up _ be- 


tween her mountains and the sea, de- 
sires to expand, and threatens by turns 
Peru, which she crushed in the last 
war, Bolivia, and the Argentine Re- 
public. Brazil, with its huge bulk, de- 
sires no aggrandizement, but fears the 
attack which is invited by her wealth 
and her weakness, and either is or af- 
fects to be alarmed or irritated by every 
movement on the continent. The Ar- 
gentine Republic seriously dreads Chili, 
and, under her military President, 


makes wise but burdensome prepara- 
tions for defence. On the northeast, 
the three Guianas, British, French and 
Dutch, still remain without frontiers 
scientifically delimited, and are liable— 
as we saw in the Venezuela affair—to 
the dangerous and sudden quarrels in- 
cidental to that condition; while, be- 
hind them all, distant yet never absent, 
towers the gigantic figure of the Amer- 
ican Union with its vague claim to pro- 
tect them all against the outside world, 
and, therefore, in the last resort, to 
control them all. 

As a rule, and in ordinary times the 
South American States are allowed to 
revolt, to crush revolt, or to go 
to war with each other at their 
own discretion without interference, 
or, indeed, notice from the great- 
er Powers. The great Revolution 
in Brazil, which finally expelle¢ inde- 
pendent monarchy from the American 
continent, excited in Europe only an in- 
tense curiosity; not ten men in ten 
thousand in the great capitals watched 
the war between Peru and Chili; the 
revolution which overthrew the Chilian 
tyrant Balmaceda made but a faint 
reverberation in Europe, while the dis- 
putes between that Republic and Ar- 
gentina, which are very serious indeed, 
and are at this moment weighing down 
both Budgets, are regarded here as 
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quarrels of the frogs and the mice. 
Kecently, however, a new element has 
entered into the question. The route 
of the projected Panama Canal lies in 
the petty State of Panama; the State 
of Panama is a Federal fraction of 
Colombia, and if Colombia is defeated 
the control of the route may pass into 
new hands. That concerns France di- 
rectly, Frenchmen owning the conces- 
sion, and all Europe indirectly, as much 
of her trade with the Far East may one 
day pass that way, while to the mighty 
Union of the North it appears as a 
question of life and death. The United 
States must, if not for the sake of her 
trade with Asia, at least for the sake of 
her communication by sea with her own 
Pacific States, cut a canal either 
through Nicaragua or Panama. Hith- 
erto she has been supposed to have de- 
cided on the former route, but there is 
reason to believe that her ruling men 
hesitate, probably in consequence of 
careful surveys, and are growing in- 
clined to believe that the French engi- 
neers were right, and that the true way 
to connect the oceans is by a canal 
through the Isthmus of Panama. At 
all events, the Washington Govern- 
went will not suffer Panama to pass 
even temporarily into any new hands, 
and, as there is growing trouble there, 
has despatched warships to “protect 
American interests” in the Isthmus. 
They have, moreover, given it to be 
understood that in the event of war 
among the South American States 
proving dangerous to those interests 
they claim the right to prohibit war. 
They do not as yet threaten to occupy 
Panama, and are careful to deny any 
ulterior designs on the canal route; but, 
as that route is the most urgent and 
genuine of all their “interests,” it is 
vain to rely upon their moderation. 


The Americans are not an unjust peo- 
ple, but they know precisely what they 
want, and usually obtain it, and the 
recent votes of their Senate show that 
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they earnestly desire the canal and un- 
fettered sovereignty over it. They 
would occupy the Isthmus instantly 
if it were’ threatened by any 
European Power, and we feel by 
no means certain that they would 
not consider its transfer to any 
Power not as the Panama 
State a direct menace to the future of 
their country. 

It is quite useless in the present po- 
sition of the question to discuss the at- 
titude which Europe would assume if 
the new circumstances arose, but we 
may say a word upon the attitude of 
the South American States. They are 
considered in Europe a négligeable 
quantity, but Europe knows little about 
them, and it is not quite certain that 
this is the correct view. Though they 
always, when in uifficulty, fall back on 
American protection, they, being Span- 
ish and Catholics, have little liking for 
the Teutonic and Protestant Power; 
they are exceedingly restive under its 
pretensions; and they might, if serious- 
ly alarmed for their independence in 
foreign affairs, unite for external de- 
fence in a league, which has often been 
proposed. Such a league would, with 
many weaknesses, have certain advan- 
tages. It would be comparatively pow- 
erless at sea, especially now when the 
Spanish fleet has been destroyed, but 
if the people could bear a suspension 
of trade for six months their defeat 
would be very difficult. They are gov- 
erned by a very proud and brave, 
though politically incompetent, caste, 
who could rely more or less on the sub- 
ordinate population, which includes 
some fighting tribes; they would con- 
trol an enormous extent of fertile ter- 
ritory, and they would think that they 
were fighting for their entire future. 
They might make very large offers to 
Continental Powers, which regard the 
great American Republic with hardly 
disguised suspicion, and if those offers 
the task the 


as weak 


were accepted before 
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Americans, with the enormous expendi- 
ture they always incur in their wars, 
would be a very serious one. They 
will probably avoid it, but as they are 
very conscious of their own gigantic 
strength, and are absolutely deter- 
mined to be predominant on the Isth- 
mus, their policy in the next few 
months will require somewhat careful 
steering. The danger may die away 
in an hour, as South American dangers 
have a habit of doing, but the causes 
must remain 


of danger always 


The Economist. 


Twin Brothers. 


facts that Amer- 


over a 


in the great 
ica requires dominion 
which, wherever it is cut, will be vital 
to her prosperity, but which will not 
be cut through her own territory; and 
that her people insist on protecting a 
large group of States whose population, 
hold that they have a 
independence. Those 


two 
eanal 


nevertheless, 
right to entire 
are two unalterable facts which make 
of any revolution or war that affects 
Nicaragua or Panama matter of serious 
moment to the great Republic. 





TWIN BROTHERS. 


A soft and gentle voice spoke to my heart— 


“T am so small and tender; let me in, 


I will not harm thee. 


Sure it were a sin 


From one so bright and innocent to part.” 

And my heart echoing “It were sin,” I rose 
Amd opened wide the portals of my breast, 
Saying “This love shall be my honored guest, 


My choice and sweet companion till life’s close.” 


But soon, meek love became a tyrannous thing, 


And from my heart he cast out all beside, 


Ambitions, hopes and fears, desires and pride. 


For in my bosom he would be sole king. 


One inmate only might with him remain, 


And share his kingdom—Love’s twin brother—Pain. 


Temple Bar. 


H. J. 
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“And they gathered themselves together 
in cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN_ 3900. 


The growth in the population of 
a country and the manner of its dis- 
tribution among cities, villages and 
the rural districts is always an in- 
teresting field for study and invest- 
igation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


‘‘Four-Track Series” No. 13 gives 
the population of all cities in the 
United States of more than 8,000 in- 
habitants according to the census of 
1900, and a comparative table show- 
ing the population of 1890. It also 
contains two maps in colors. 





A copy of No. 13, ‘Urban Population in 
1900” sent free, postpaid, to any address on 
receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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@ ONE BLOCK FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
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Capital. 
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An illustrated guide to Washington will be 
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